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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
URTHER and more recent accounts from Poland tend to deepen 
the regret expressed by all true friends of liberty at the colli- 

sion between the people and the troops. The massacre, for it was 
little better, of the Sth April, originated, it appears, in this wise. 
The citizens of Warsaw, who had been greatly quieted by the Em- 
vs concessions, learnt, on the 7th April, that the Agricultural 
Society had been dissolved. As this society is the only popular asso- 
ciation left in Poland, its dissolution was regarded as an act of 
tyranny, and the people flocked to the palace of the President, Count 
Andrew Zamoyski, to present him with a mark of popular sympathy 
and affection. The Count recommended peace and order, and 
the crowd dispersed, only to reassemble before the palace of the 
Viceroy. There they expressed their sense of the decree dissolving 
the Society, and were ordered by the generals present to retire. 
They consented, provided the troops were withdrawn first, to which 
the generals, with a laudable weakness, consented, and the crowd re- 
tired. On the following day, Monday, the 8th April, the crowd 
again streamed down towards the Castle, and this time they were 
encountered by the Viceroy himself, who had been just reinforced 
by three generals from St. Petersburg. Among the arrivals was 
General Chruleff, a man of the most determined character, to whose 
influence the subsequent measures are attributed. The Viceroy ordered 
the people to go home, upon which they retorted that they were at 
home, and it was the prince who ought to return. The cavalry were 
ordered to push the crowd back, but the people decisively refused 
tomove. Hundreds, it is said, had taken the sacrament inexpectation 
of death, and a sullen fervour of enthusiasm seems to have been 


noticed among them all day. 


The order was then given to fire, 


which was received with emotion, but no fear. The people stood up 
calmly to the bullets, mothers held up their children and called on 
the soldiers to fire, and the three volleys which followed slew about 
a hundred persons. Had the whole body of the people possessed 
equal nerve with the front ranks, the Russian Government must 
have ended. Not even a Russian noble would dare to destroy the 


whole population of a capital unarmed and unresisting. 


It was not 


however in human nature: the crowd gave way, and were met by 


troops converging to the spot indicated by the firing. 


The masses 


instantly fell on their knees, and raised a hymn, during which shots 
were fired among them. ‘The scene ended in a slow dispersion, and 
was followed by a series of proclamations from Prince Gortschakoff, 
He refused all audience to the citizens who endeavoured to restrain 
him, and published an ordinance threatening the state of siege, and 
decreeing that meanwhile any person who resisted the armed foree 
should be condemned to six months’ imprisonment. The social 
clubs, very numerous in Warsaw, were all closed, mourning was for. | tendency to exaggeration in all these accounts. A foreigner, listen- 
bidden, loaded canes declared weapons, and the military posted in 
the squares so as to command the city. All dealers in arms were 
ordered to deliver their stocks into the citadel, and funerals were 
limited to the families of the deceased. Finally, Warsaw was ordered 
to raise 150/. for the burial of the dead, and to contribute 200/. a day 


for the maintenance of the troops. 


The government, however, were 


not so absolute as these measures might seem to imply. The Vice- 
Presidency of the Council of State was offered to Count Zamoyski, 
¥ho declined it unless the troops were withdrawn and replaced by a 
Gvie guard, and M. Lewinski, selected for the Ministry of the In- 


*! a bloody scene has been enacted. 


terior, repeated demands substantially the same. Their offers were 
declined, and the feeling of revolution seems to have spread fast 
through Poland. All the Russian officials of the highest rank, 
also, including the Military Governor of Warsaw and an Aide-de- 
Camp of the Emperor, have resigned their posts. Immediately after 
the massacre, General Chruleff marched for Lublin, whence the 
Russian Governor had fled, and where, according to the telegrams, 
At Kiev, also, in the Ukraine, 
which always sympathizes strongly with Warsaw, a service was pre- 
pared in memory of the victims. It was prohibited by the officials, 
and in a struggle, very briefly reported, some hundred victims lost 
their lives. It is said that the Russian Government seems still most 
reluctant to push matters to extremities, that the sentences passed are 
unusually light, and that imprisonment has been substituted for 
| banishment to Siberia. The event ofthe Sth of April, however, has 
created a very bitter feeling throughout Europe, more especially in 
Paris, where the Poles, partly from their somewhat French charac- 
ter, and partly from historic associations, have always found warm 
sympathizers, 


No movements of importance are reported from the German 
provinces of Poland. The Gallician Diet met on the 16th 
of April, and demanded, it is said, the autonomy of the pro- 
vince, but the intelligence requires confirmation. It is _pro- 
hably only an ebullition of that sectional spirit which has 
induced the Bohemian Diet, while supporting the unity of the 
Empire, to request that the Emperor shall be crowned King in 
Prague. There are stories of disturbances in Cracow, but they are 
not represented as serious, and on the Continent every street riot is 
called the precursor of revolution. The German Diets have as yet 
attempted little, and all eyes are turned towards Hungary. The 
Diet is organized, and the Upper House has demanded, officially, 
an explanation as to the cause of the Transylvanian, Croatian, and 
Slavonian Magnates not having been summoned, ‘This indicates that 
| the nobles, the only really conservative party in Hungary, will not 
consent to the separation of these provinces from Hungary. They 
will also, it is said, be much irritated by an order issued by General 
Benedek to his troops. In this order the General, himself an Hunga- 
rian, ascribes the disturbed state of the Empire to professional men 
without practice, students from the universities with nothing to eat, 
and a few “ dastardly Magnates,” who do not sce that they will be 
lost unless they cling firmly to the throne. The Magnates are the 
proudest class in Europe, and not likely to tolerate language of this 
kind from one whom they regard as an inferior. In the Lower House, 
the chief debate has hitherto been upon the presentation of an ad- 
dress to the Emperor, to which the Ultras object. Of the three 
hundred members of the Hungarian Diet, there are, it is said, one 
hundred and eighteen who were implicated in the struggle of 1848, 
and whom no arguments will move, and it seems to be imagined 
that the Diet may break up without voting the taxes. The 
country as yet, is profoundly quiet, as the people have full con- 
fidence in the Diet by whom they are accustomed tobe ruled. There are 
eighty thousand troops in the kingdom, and the gendarmerie have been 
replaced by twenty thousand Pandours, a light-armed infantry. In the 
event of taxes being refused, the Imperial Government wil] have no al- 
ternative but to resort to force. The question at issue will then be the 
temper of the Hungarian soldiery, a point not yet ascertained, though 
the officers are supposed to be favourable to the nation. Careful ob- 
servers seem to believe an insurrection still imminent, but there is a 


| ing to Irishmen of the Smith O’Brien stamp, would be sure to think 
an Irish revolt imminent. M. Pulssky, the refugee who has been 
elected to the Diet, but who has been refused a safe-conduct, has 
warned his countrymen not to refuse to accept their just share of the 
Austrian debt, and tells them that a huge storm is impending over 
Turkey. Another of the outlying dependencies of that empire now 
threatens separation. Prince Michael of Servia demands that all 
Turkish troops shall be withdrawn, that the Servians shall manage 
| their own affairs, and that the throne shali be hereditary in his family, 
| Servia contains only about a million of souls, but every Servian is 
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a soldier, and a militia is being raised of 50,000 men organized by a 
French engineer. have plenty of cannon and rifled arms. 
We mention these facts in our Austrian paragraph, because these 
movements are supposed to tend to Austrian advantage. 

The Cabinet of Vienna has just quarrelled with the Prussian 
Court. The King, it appears, demanded that the regulations 
of the Federal Diet should be modified, and that the command of the 
forces in Northern Germany should be vested in himself, a demand 
peremptorily rejected. It would seem, however, to be granted by 
circumstances, for if an attack upon Denmark is contemplated, Prus- 
sia must take the lead, and that it is contemplated seems clear from 
the preparations still making in Denmark. The army amounts to 
seventeen thousand men, and ten thousand more will be immediately 
added. The Danes, however, have only the old cannon, a serious 
disadvantage. The Estates of Holstein have rejected all proposals, 
and unanimously passed six resolutions, two of which involve a 


direct y to force : f 

«3. t at the only solution of the constitutional question was to 
be sought in a union of Schleswig and Holstein, and an intimate al- 
liance with Denmark and Germany. 

“6. That even if Government had submitted the budget in strict 
conformity with the Federal resolution of eg | 7, the Assembly 
would, nevertheless, have declined to discuss it, because ‘the com- 
mittee deems it necessary that as long as a completely satisfactory 
order of things has not been established, the Assembly shall refrain 
from taking any step which may prejudge the decision of the entire 
question at issue, according to the Federal laws and to treaties.’ ” 

That means that until Denmark has been defeated, the Germans 
of Holstein will do nothing which may prevent the longed-for war. 
It is conduct like this which deprives the Germans of the sympathies 
of Great Britain. It is said that the Danes possess the means of 
creatimg an artificial inundation throughout the great part of 
Schleswig, and have secured by treaty the aid of the whole of the 
Swedish fleet, which is particularly strong in gun-boats built for 
shallow water. 


The Italian Minister of Finance has put forward a financial state- 
ment, anticipating the regular — a The figures given, which do 
not include the Roman States, are far from aay. 

The expenses for the old Sardinian State, Lombardy, the Zimilia, 
and Tuscany, are reckoned : " fe 

r. c. r. Cc. 


oes, te 492,973,474 13 
134,672,040 27 


Ordinary . ...- 
Ex . 
saernend 627,645,514 40 


The revenue : 
Ordinary . 2. 2 2 se ee ee 842,679,115 78 

imry . 2... : 17,581,269 90 
——————— 360,260,385 68 
Leaving a deficit for ordinary expenses 150,294,358 35 
And for extraordinary . . . . ~. . 117,090,770 37 

————_ 267,385,128 72 

The budget of the Southern Provinces of N. phe and Sicily gives : 
nr Cc 


For Naples we have revenue . . . 109,429,065 56 


. - expense . + 100,495,766 24 
For Sicily, revenue. . . . 21,792,010 0 
a). » ss « 28,331,210 0 
In Naples, therefore, surplus . 8,935,299 32 
In Sicily, deficit . . . . . + + 6,539,170 0 


Leaving a surplus of . 2,396,299 32 


The statement for Sicily is, however, far too favourable, and the 
total deficit will, it is estimated, exceed 12,000,000/. sterling. The 

ater portion of this enormous sum is due to the military expen- 
Titare, which has increased by more than 8,000,000/., but the 
civil expenditure has been very wasteful. ‘The Provisional Go- 
vernment of Tuscany created universities, academies, and so- 
cieties without end; the Dictatorial Government in Naples gave 
away so many places that there are more officials in Naples than in 
France ; and in Sicily the waste has been even greater. ‘The Gari- 
baldians, moreover, are now to be taken on the general list of the 
army, forming three divisions composed of officers alone, who will 
command no regular troops, but only the volunteers, who will be 
called out whenever it may be deemed desirable. These volunteers 
will consist = men who have served their time, or those too 
young to be liable to the conscription, and will be, in fact, a very 
effective army of reserve. They add greatly to an already heavy 
expenditure, but the concession was inevitable to conciliate Gari- 

di, who, on the 18th of April, took his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies, being welcomed with an outburst of applause which sus- 
pended the business of the Chamber. 

Baron Ricasoli then put his interpellation relative to the Southern 
army, and requested the Ministry to state their motives for dishand- 
— army of Southern Italy, and what prompted the measures 
ordered to be taken for its reorganization. 

General Fanti, the Minister of War, defended the measures which 
had been taken, and said that the system of volunteering was not 
always favourable to discipline. It was impossible to incorpo- 
rate all the Garibaldian officers in the royal army with the rank 
they previously held. He justified the measures which had been 
taken with regard to the Bourbon army, and concluded by reviewing 
the state of the royal army. 

Garibaldi then pronounced a speech so violent that it excited a 
tumult in the Chamber. He made offensive allusions to the Ministry, 

inst which Count Cavour protested, and Garibaldi, cooling down, 

mitted that Count Cavour loved Italy. General Bixio, with a tact 
hardly expected from his temperament, made a conciliatory speech, 





and Count Cavour expressed his readiness to forget all the oe 


incidents of the sitting. The debate was then adio ensivg 
be hoped Garibaldi will re-enter the chamber in ) ate Sto 
plays of this kind will greatly weaken Garibaldi’s hold 0 = 
sympathies of Europe. One of his best friends Ricasch, the 
Dictator of Tuscany, had previously objected to the violence , Se 
language, and called on him to explain it in his place Gari tis 
responded in a letter, of which the following is the most oni 
sentence : 

“ Signor Presidente,—Some words of mine, mali interpreted , 
rise tothe supp ition that I harboured ideas = ops te Parent gra 
Pomel i ae Me coarcos farase teBrmana 

. 8 r imass * 
. the National Parlianvent, my whole life, dedicated te the eatin. As 
freedom of the country, equally dispenses me from descending to exculpate and 
See peopl calcd tages recanet Wai oas oes ema 
a tree er to reconstitu 
place beside the grentest antions of the weld” Or her a worthy 

He also proposed a bill for arming the le, but bot 
bill were received with considerable yr tomy Pte letter an 
have, however, been adopted to create a National Guard in N 
and 101,000 men are now provided with arms, and organized jn 
companies, in order to suppress the reactionary movements whieh, 
according to the telegram, they have effectually done. Large proj 
of communication are entertained, and the Government has = 
tized for steam communication with all parts of the coast ; railways 
are in progress from Bologna to Pistoja, Spezzia to Parma, ad 
Florence to Faenza. As soon as the tunnel through Mont Cenis 
is completed, Italy will be linked into the general European 
and projects of even greater magnitude, including lines down both 
coasts, and involving three tunnels through the Appennines, are under 
consideration. The money for them is not yet forthcoming, but 
the Government takes credit for its foresight. ‘ 

Meanwhile the Roman question presses. According to the latest 
accounts from Paris, Count Cavour Pelieves he can ward off an attack 
from Venetia; but the Roman question involves the pacification of 
Naples. He has requested the Emperor to use his influence to 
remove Francis II. from Rome, where the deposed monarch js 
a focus of intrigue. The solution, however, seems no nearer, The 
Pope will not yet negotiate, and has announced to the Court of 
Vienna that, if driven from Italy, he will make a triumphal progress 
through Austria and Germany : a not very explicable project. 

A correspondent of the Zimes reports a discovery of some in. 
terest in some catacombs recently opened. In those recently dis. 
covered, many glass vases have been found entire. They are made 
of two thicknesses of glass, of different degrees of fusibility. Between 
them are designs in gold, which have been so well defended by 
their transparent envelope, though made fifteen centuries ago, that 
they appear as distinct as when they left the workman’s hand, 
The outer coat of glass is, however, rather oxydized in several 
places. Are these the vases which were prohibited lest they 
should lower the value of the precious metals ? 


The intelligence of the week from France contains only one im- 
portant item. The Senate have determined to discuss the question 
of the propriety of retiring from Syria. If they decide in the 
negative, the position will become exceedingly serious, the British 
Government being evidently determined to prevent a continuance 
of the occupation, which ought by treaty to terminate on the 5th of 
June. The talk of Paris, however, has been of a pamphlet issued 
by the Duc d’Aumale, and signed by himself, “ Henri d’Orléans.” 
It is an energetic reply to the accusations levelled at his family by 
the Prince Napoleon, written a little too much in the ¢ guogue style. 
The Duke recals to his mind that, but for the Revolution, Prince 
Jerome would have accepted a seat in the French Chamber of Peers. 
He denies that a sovereign who calls himself Napoleon III. can take 
to himself the title of parvenu, and compares Prince Napoleon to 
Philippe Egalité. The most important political paragraph is, per 
haps, the following : 

“You have two faces, and you daily show them both. You say to the 
Catholics, ‘Do you not know me any longer? I am the Government which seat 
the expedition to Rome, which loaded the Pope with its sympathies before, — 
and after the war, which signed the peace at Villafranca, which reinforced tl 
garrison at Rome, while it recalled its ambassador from Turin, which alone kept its 
fleet before Gaeta.’ You say tothe extreme supporters of the Italian revolution, 
‘ Why do you suspect me, and object to the presence of my troops at Rome? 
Have you forgotten that I originally consented unwillingly to the Roman expedi- 
tion ; that I wrote the famous letter to Edgar Ney ; that the peace of Villafranea 
has been a dead letter in my hands ; that I wished him who set out for Castel 
fidardo bon voyage; that in the end I recalled my fleet from Gaeta, and that 
there is now neither Roman States nora Kingdom of Naples. Finally, turaing 
to France, and pointing out both parties caressed and deceived by turns, you & 
tract from the very confusion of your acts a last vanity ; you erect this coutra 
fory conflict into a system and you say, ‘ See what complaints are brought agaim® 
me; am I not moderation in person? Have I not contrived to maintain 4 pru 
equilibrium? Am I not the juste milieu resuscitated? Casimir Périer 
be satisfied.’ And it iy apart in this comedy in the face of —— that 
io have given freedom of speech to the deputies of France. You better 

ave left, as you have done for ten years, the fragments of the tribune brokea 
beneath the hands of your soldiers for a moment hesitating. When the Bons- 
partes threaten to shoot people their word may be relied upon. And note 
prince, that of all the promises made by you and yours, that is the only 08 
upon which I would rely. For it must be admitted that the present F vas 
Government, all fortunate as it has been in a respects, is less successt o 
regards the fulfilment of promises than in other things. One man only -— 
the Republican Constitution, and that man was the author of December 2 
same man said, ‘ The empire is peace ;’ and we have had the wars of the Crime 
and Lombardy. {In 1859 Italy was to be free to the Adriatic; Austria 8 #8" = 
Verona and Venice, The temporal power of the Pope was to be res iat 
know what has become of that, and the Grand-Dukes are still waiting for 
restoration, which was announced by the peace of Villafranca.” 
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t has been seized by the police, and even the English 
art extracts have been prohibited. Of course the effort to 
it being so evident, the work is circulating rapidly in 
et. Prince Napoleon, it is said, has requested permission 
wipls, and complains of the seizure. 
om experimental squadron at Toulon has been ordered to com- 


plete its stores for three months’ supplies. 


rnment of Spain is about, it is understood, to annex San Do- 

s — of Sieniende have, for some time past, been crossing 

Cuba, with secret instructions to raise the Spanish flag and declare 

twa Spanish protectorate. The flag was accordingly hoisted onthe 16th 

: and a forceimmediately quitted Cuba for the island. The Spanish 

Government it is now declared intend to despatch a strong force to 

Gaba, and their organ announces that the Government accept the 

i poovided 2 no European Government protests. The move- 

pent is an odd one, Spain having already as much land in these 

gens as she can defend. It may presumed, however, that the 

Spanish Government calculates upon the weakness of the Americans. 

Perhaps she ma make an effort to recover her other American co- 
jonies, whose independence she has not yet acknowledged. 


It is by no means certain that the United States intend to endure 
this ent. The Secretary of State for Washington, it is 
known, hed protested, and by the latest accounts the frigate Pow- 
hatan and two merchant steamers had gone to sea with sealed orders. 


have sailed for San Domingo, though the destination popu- 
fp | d them is Charleston. The telegraph, which brings 
news to the 18th of April, reports that a panic prevailed in New 


York, and at Charleston, where a “ terrible moment” is believed to be 
at band, Every man, it is said, has been ordered on duty, and the 
officials declare that the present state of affairs cannot last. General 
had informed Major Anderson that he must evacuate Fort 
Sumpter or be shelled. The excitement is, of course, “ intense,” 
and all intelligence from Fort Pickens has been cut off. This news 
thas been received by telegram, and is not quite consistent with pre- 
vious advices, except as to Fort Pickens, which was surrounded b 
five thousand troops of the confederacy. ‘The expenditure of Sout 
ina on armaments has already amounted to 650,000 dollars. 
The secession movement in Virginia also was reported to be con- 
stantly gaining strength, and the leaders are anxiously desirous of 


« precipitating” secession. 
he special correspondent of the Zimes has reached Washington 
on his way to the South, and we have, therefore, some chance of 


learning the real aspect of affairs. 


The Lord Mayor gave a banquet on Wednesday to her Majesty’s 
Ministers. A Totingaished company assembled at the Mansion- 
house, including a goodly number of Members of Parliament. Neither 
the French, the Austrian, the Russian, nor the Prussian Ministers 
were present, and when the Diplomatic body was toasted, the duty 
of speaking fell to M. Musurus, who spoke m French. Among the 
gpeakers were the Duke of Somerset, Lord Palmerston, Lord Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Gladstone. Lord John Russell was not present. The 
Duke of Somerset spoke of the wisdom of maintaining unimpaired, 
and as a tee of peace, our naval power. Lord Palmerston 
went further. After returning the compliments of the Lord Mayor, 

speaking in high terms of the encouraging character of Mr. 
Gladstone’s rn om which remitted taxes and reduced expenditure, 
without diminishing in the slightest degree our military or naval 
strength, he said: ‘“ Gentlemen, this is most encouraging, not simply 
witha view to our internal condition, but also in regard to our ex- 
ternal relations. The function of England is to endeavour, by that 
influence which she justly possesses, to maintain the peace of the 
world. She has no ambitious objects; she has no aggressive policy s 
she has no warlike propensities. We wish not only ourselves to 
enjoy the blessings of peace, but we wish by the legitimate exercise 
of our influence with other countries to secure for the rest of the 
world those blessings which we wish for ourselves. (Cheers.) But 
T need not, [ am sure, remark that the influence which a country can 
exercise by its sage and prudent counsels with others must necessarily 

md on its own internal and defensive strength, and unless a 
tation is able to boast that she is secure against any foreign attack— 
that she is in a condition to repel hostilities, come from what quarter 

may—her counsels may — the appearance of timidity on her 
part; she may seem to be discouraging war because she is afraid of 
its recoil on herself, and her advice, therefore, would naturally have 
proportionately less influence and weight. My lord and gentlemen, 
¢ state of the world at present is such that the useful influence of 
this country may perhaps be as well exercised as at any former time. 
are questions pending in different parts of the Continent, 
which, if judiciously made use of by those who wish to disturb the 
peace of the world, may furnish at least halfadozen respectable 
wars. (Laughter.) Yet there is not one of those questions which 
May not be amicably and honourably settled without any appeal to 
ams, and I trust that the wisdom, good sense, and good feeling of 
rulers of the nations and of the leaders of parties may lead to 
such ahappy conclusion. I trust that the clouds now lowering over 
some parts of the Continent may be dissipated and dispersed. I 
» at all events, that the glorious consummation of the unity of 
italy may be accomplished without any check or hinderance. There 
#20 subject to which, [ am sure, the wishes and feelings of the 


directed to the maintenance of peace, and that, whatever may be the 
aspect of affairs in some quarters of the world, I do still trust that 
the year 1861 will pass over as a year of peace; and that the appre- 
hensions which were at one time entertained that the spring and 
summer of this year would be disturbed by the clash of arms, and 
stained by the effusion of blood, will be disappointed, and that we 
shall arrive at the termination of the year with that happiness which 
peace confers, and enjoy that prosperity which our security and our 
industry must afford. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was a happy eulogy of our constitution, 
and the part we have played in presenting to the world “the pattern 
of a popular legislative assembly.” 


The Marylebone election terminated on Thursday. There were 
five candidates for the vacant seat, and three went to the poll. At 
an early stage Major Lyon appeared, but speedily found that he 
had no chance. About the same time Mr. Harvey Lewis was put 
forward by “the Oxford-street clique,” as they are called—Mr. 
Nicholay, Mr. Graham, Mr. D’Iffanger. Then Dllowed Mr. Win- 

ve Cooke, Mr. J. C. Marshman, and Mr. Harpur Twelvetrees—the 
ast in Mr. Bright’s interest. Seeing so many Liberals, of such dif- 
ferent shades, in the field, the Tories, at the eleventh hour, brought 
out Sir Robert Carden. Throughout the week the borough has been 
the scene of numerous meetings, and every candidate, except Sir R. 
Carden, has made a score of speeches. Mr. Cooke was styled the 
nominee of tue Zimes, an accusation he strenuously denied. At one 
meeting he amused his hearers by telling them how he had fought in 
the cause, standing in the breach at Colchester many years ago as a 
Liberal, aud how, when Lord John Manners defeated him, the poor 
women of the place “ sobbed around him as he fell.’ Mr. Marsh- 
man was supported by Sir,Henry Havelock, and professed a moderate 
Liberal creed. Mr. Lewis talked sweeping Marylebone Radi- 
calism. Mr. Twelvetrees went a shade further, being in fact the 
Bright nominee. 

The nomination took place on Wednesday in Park-crescent, Port- 
land-place. Not one of the candidates got a fair hearing, and much 
of the proceedings on the hustings were in dumb show. Sir Robert 
Carden particularly, had to talk to the reporters. Mr. Lewis was 
- sed by Mr. Graham, and seconded by Mr. Collins. Mr. Wyld, 

.P., and Mr. Ross were the proposer and seconder of Mr. Cooke, 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson nominated, and Mr. Benham seconded Mr, 
Marshman. Sir James Hamilton proposed, and Mr. Penny seconded, 
Sir Robert Carden. Lastly Mr.Jabez Inwards and Mr. Hattersley were 
the proposer and seconder of Mr. Twelvetrees. There was nothi 
in any of the speeches worth repeating, except that charges of divid- 
ing the liberal interest were freely bandied about to the manifest 
deli ht of the tories. The show of hands gave Mr. Lewis the largest 
alien: the others having very few, but it is noted by the Zimes 
that those Leld up for Sir R. Carden were gloved. 

After a poll had been demanded on behalf of the other candidates, 
it was announced that Mr. ‘'welvetrees, unwilling to divide the 
liberal party, would withdraw; and subsequently Mr. Marshman 
a his resignation as a candidate, giving the same reason for 
that step. 

The a Liberals and the Tory were therefore left to fight it out 
between them. The poll took place on Thursday. The contest was 
very close, and seeing that the Tory might win, Mr. Cooke hand- 
somely withdrew. This gave Mr. Lewis an easy victory. The 
declared result is as follows : — Lewis, 5269; Cooke, 2369 ; 
Carden, 2612. 

A vacancy has occurred in the representation of Tynemouth, by 
the resignation of Mr. Hugh Taylor. The new writ was, on Tuesday, 
ordered to be issued. 

The candidates for Tynemouth are Mr. Hodgson, the rejected Tory 
candidate at Berwick, and Mr. Otway, sometime Liberal member for 
Stafford. 


The London Rifle Brigade have commenced the goodly and ancient 
custom of dining. On Saturday, a considerable party assembled in 
St. James’s Hall, under the presidency of their Colonel, the Duke of 
Cambridge. There was a full gathering of notables: The Lord 
Mayor, C. Cubitt; Alderman Rose, Alderman Mechi ; the Wimbledon 
General, Lord Bury, Lord Elcho, and Lord Truro; the soldiers’ 
Colonel, M‘Murdo, Sir James Scarlett, Major-General Eyre, and 
Colonel Hicks. Many speeches were made, but the most remarkable 
was that of the Commander-in-Chief, who proposed the Army, Navy, 
and Volunteers.” He took advantage of the occasion to give some 
sound advice to the volunteer leaders, Thus: 

“ Let me tell you frankly what we soldiers think of the volunteer movement, 
It is almost an insult in addressing you to suppose that you do not wish to come 
as near as possible to the perfection of movement of the regular troops. We, as 
soldiers, naturally believe that you are anxious to attain that point of perfection, 
as far as is consistent with your other avocations and duties, which of course do 
not enable you to attend as minutely to those matters as those who like myself 
professionally engage in them. But to the extent of your abilities you are 
naturally anxious to approach this standard. How does the regular soldier 
arrive at perfection? Each year every soldier in every regiment in the army, 
from Her Majesty’s Household Brigade down to the last number of the regiments 
of the Line, goes through a regular course of drill. They go through the squad, 
the company, and the battalion drill, and then through the brigade drills, and 
afterwards the movements in masses in the field. That, I think, is exactly the 
course which it is desirable for you to adopt, and the sooner that course — \~ 
the sooner you will obtain that end at which we are all aiming, and you will be 
enabled to appear in line with the regular troops in a manner creditable to your- 
selves, and satisfactory to those in charge of you.” ( Cheers.) 





ment of that object. (Cheers.) I can only say that the influence 


England, 


ree of this country point with greater intensity than the accom- 
of 


It was said that the “Horse Guards” had thrown every obstacle 
in the way of the movement—(“ No, xo” )—and that in particular the 


as exercised by her Majesty’s Government, will be! Brighton review had not been supported. Now, admitting that it 
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was well intended, the Duke said frankly that this Brighton “ meet- 
ing” was a “great mistake.” [Rather oddly enough the Duke said 
nothing about the Wimbledon failure.) He would rather have seen 
the troops at drill on Easter Monday. 

“T would much rather have seen all those corps well employed at drill on that 
day, and then, at the end of the season, asking to have some extensive gathering 
of the different corps, associated with the regular troops, and to have some officers 
of the regular army to superintend their movements. (Cheers.) Had such an 
application been made to the Horse Guards, or to my noble friend at the War- 
office, we should have said that such a movement was most desirable, and most 
useful for the volunteers themselves; and we should cheerfully have given the 

roposal every support and assistance. (Cheers.) But, if you ask me whether 
F thought as much of the meeting at Brighton, I most candidly tell you I did 
not... ... Why go to Brighton? You have in the metropolis a very large 
number of corps, which can be easily got together; and I admit that it would be 
a most advantageous thing for any three or four of these corps to assemble occa- 
sionally for brigade drill jater in the year, according to arrangements made by 
the commanding officers for the convenience of their respective corps. In case 
volunteers should wish to go to Wimbledon or Wormwood Scrubs, or to any other 
part where it might be thought desirable for them to assemble, there is nothing 
which my noble friend at the War-office or myself would not readily do to facili- 
tate the movement and to meet your wishes in every way. But, then, it is 
necessary that there should be something like system in tlese movements. My 
gallant friend Sir James Scarlett says that he was present on that occasion, and 
that nothing could have been more properly conducted than that field-day at 
Brighton; that the greatest anxiety was shown by the volunteers to do their 
work properly, and that great order and excellent system were shown in bringing 
the various corps together. But still it was a description of drill which, to my 
mind, had really no result. The intention of the volunteer force is to be, as far 
as possible, auxiliary to the army. If it should happen that to-morrow the 
volunteers were called out for active duty, they would be associated 
with the army. Then, why not let us act in peaceful times when 
there is no hurry or confusion, as we should be called upon to do in 
dangerous times, and accustom ourselves to the performance of services such as 
the necessities of the country may require? Why should we not do now what we 
should be called upon to do then, associated with the regular army? (Checrs.) 
. . « « Some persons have suggested that it would be a very good thing if some 
arrangement could be made which would admit of the volunteers associating with 
the troops at Aldershott or elsewhere. I really should rejoice at such an arrange- 
ment. I think it would be an admirable thing for the various corps. (Cheers.) 
The only objection I see to the proposal is, that I doubt very much whether the 
members of the corps have the necessary leisure or convenience for leaving their 
homes and ordinary occupations for more than twenty-four hours at a time. 
That is a very serious consideration, which it is for yourselves to determine, and 
with regard to which it is not fer me to say yea or nay. In my opinion, certainly, 
the volunteer movement is a local one, and anything which takes men far from 
their homes is objectionable, on account of the inconvenience which it entails, and 
which I should strongly deprecate. ... . But if you are of opinion that you can 
spare the necessary time, and are willing to undertake the journey, as far as we, 
the military, are concerned, we shall rejoice to see you at Aldershott. (Cheers. 
Your presence there would be of great advantage to you, as you would see what 
services the troops are called on to perform in the field, and what the officers are 
expected to learn. I throw out the suggestion in case it should prove acceptable, 
to show you that while I deprecate such meetings as that at Brighton, I should 
at the same time be the first to support any movement of the nature I have just 
adverted to. .... There is no wish on the part of the military authorities to 
interfere as long as volunteers are willing to abide by certain rules, and to be 
guided by certain regulations, but I would remind them that any movement of a 
military nature which is not properly and thoroughly organized and directed, 
cannot be of that value which it would be if conducted upon those great principles 
of organization and order which constitute the strength and the importance of our 
military operations,” 

The other speeches were similar in substance; but Colonel 
M‘Murdo furnished one agreeable fact in addition. He said that 
within the last few days he had read a proclamation of the King of 
Sweden establishing eeunghout his kingdom volunteer corps based 
on the same regulations, laws, and constitution as our own. 

The volunteer officers are endeavouring to obtain from the Govern- 
ment more pecuniary aid than that now bestowed. In February last, 
Lord Eleho presided at a meeting which put its requirements in the 
form of resolutions, and on Tuesday another meeting was held, where- 
at these resolutions were endorsed. This latter meeting was a fair 
representation of the country. The sum of the demands made is con- 
tained in the following terms: “That in order to secure the perma- 
nent efficieucy of the volunteer army, an annual grant, amounting to 
20s. per lead for each effective, should be asked from Government, 
in addition to the aid already given, the said grant to be applied by 
the oflicers commanding pow corps to the following purposes: Drill 
and musketry instruction, expense of drill halls and drill ground, 
keeping and maintaining arms, practice ranges, and travelling ex- 
peuses.” 


— 


A vindication of Mr. Adair, the spirited Donegal landlord, has now 
been published. It appears that when he made*known his determi- 
nation to eject the whole of the Derryveagh tenantry for assumed 
complicity in Riband outrages, the rector of the parish and the 
Roman Catholic priest united in putting in an appeal for mercy, and 
Mr. Adair seized the opportunity to explain his motives. ‘The ex- 
planation is very instructive. He says: “That this course involves 
very large pecuniary loss, some personal risk, and great popular 
odium, you must be as well aware as I am. All my personal interests 
ail my feelings, are against it. You will, however, recollect that a 
previous —— of my estate, Mr. Marshall, was murdered ; that on 
these lands 1 was myself attacked by a large armed party, most of whom 
I recognized as inhabitants ; that about the same spot my manager, 
Mr. Murray, was murdered; that while I was a guest in the house 
of one of you, investigating this murder, the offices were maliciously 
burnt down (for which outrage you, gentlemen, offered a reward) ; 
that two or more of the coroner’s jury in Mr. Murray’s case, who 
found a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder,’ were attacked; that large num- 
bers of my sheep have been from time to time made away with; that 
my dogs have been on two occasions poisoned; and that a system of 
intimidation, with threats of murder, has been carried on towards my 
self and my servauts. In not one single instance were the perpetra- 
tors brought to justice. You are also aware that in the management 








of my Donegal property hitherto there has not been one single oy 
tion among a very numerous tenantry, nor an acre of m , 
commonage taken from the people. Considering, then that 

~s the pr above ——— were in some way con: 

that part of the property called Derryveagh, that the 

many of them must have been ieee te the people of t yest 
and that no information or assistance has ever been given for the; 
discovery, it seemed clearly my duty to take the strongest oe 
in my power to put an end to a state of things which made itim 
possible for myself or my servants to live without arms in our hand, 
—a state of things almost incredible in any European country 
therefore decided on applying one of the oldest principles of Englis 
law, now recognized in the Malicious Injury Act, and, as far h 
my power lay, to make the people of the district responsible for the 
crimes committed. With the deepest regret for what I considered 
necessity, I determined to evict the inhabitants of this part of the 
property. Some of known good character I will not disturb: to such 
as brought me good characters from you, gentlemen, I offered mou. 
tain holdings with leases elsewhere. Such, gentlemen, are MY Teasogs 
and my acts; I deplore the necessity, but I believe I am right. | 
purchased this property four years ago, enchanted by the surpassi 
beauty of the scenery. My strongest desire was to open Up these 
remote districts, and to elevate and improve the condition of the 
people. I cannot suffer myself to be intimidated or diverted from 
this by the infernal combination called the Riband Society, which hag 
so fatally spread itself over the country.” 


The Court of Divorce made a decision of some importance og 
Wednesday. It arose out of the case of Mary Louisa Gray, why 
prayed for a dissolution of her marriage with Richard Thomas Clement 
Gray, on the ground of adultery, coupled with bigamy. The re. 
spondent did not appear. The cause was heard by the Judge on the 
17th of January last, and a decree wisi was pronounced for the disso. 
lution of the marriage with costs. On the 20th of March the Queen's 
Proctor, by direction of the Attorney-General, applied to the Cou, 
under the 23rd and 24th Victoria, cap. 144, for leave to intervene. 
Leave was granted, and the Queen’s Proctor thereupon filed a plea, 
and prayed that the petition might be dismissed, and the petitioner or 
the respondent condemned in the costs. The ground of these pro- 
ceedings was the discovery that Mrs. Gray had been living in open 
adultery with a Mr. Kendall for many years, and that the Grays, man 
and wife, had been acting in collusion to obtain a divorce. Dr, 
Wambey, for Mrs. Gray, moved for leave to take the petition off the 
file; but this the Attorney-General resisted, pointing out that it was 
impossible that the object of the Legislature could be attained if the 
moment the Attorney-General intervened for the purpose of preveat- 
ing the —— contempt of Court being permitted—namely, the ob- 
taining a decree by an imposition on the Court, the petitioner was 
allowed to defeat justice by withdrawing his petition, The Judge 
Ordinary refused the application of Dr. Wambey. He said: “T 
think that the interest of the public is concerned largely in the 
matter, and that it is important, in the interest of the public 
and in the interest of morality, if a woman comes forward pretending 
shamelessly her sham case—a case not founded on truth, but on 
collusion with her husband—that her conduct should be fully ex- 
— and that the disgrace which belongs to such a transaction should 

e thoroughly understood. I think, moreover, that the Attorney-Ge- 
neral having directed the Queen’s Proctor to intervene under the 
authority of the statute, it is not competent to the party, after 
that intervention, to seek to defeat the object of the proceeding 
taken under the authority of the Legislature, for the purpose of 
evading the consequences of her misconduct, by withdrawing the 
petition.” He therefore determined to hear the evidence the 
Attorney-General proposed to adduce, and to let the case proceed to 
its legitimate termination, 

In this court Lady Forth petitioned for a dissolution of her 
marriage with Lord Forth, on the ground of adultery and desertion; 
but it was shown that Lady Forth had for months been living 
with a Mr. Dering, and therefore the Queen’s Proctor prayed that 
the petition might be dismissed. The counsel then abandoned the 
petition for divorce, and prayed for leave to amend the petition by 
substituting a prayer for a judicial separation. The Judge-Ordins 
would not permit, and this most painful case proceeded. Mrs. Cape 
the mother of Lady Forth, and Lady Forth herself, gave evidence 
showing the brutal cruelty of Lord Forth, not only to his wife, but 
to her child, and also to her sister and brother. Hie seems to have 
been habitually mad with drink, and to have suffered from delirium 
tremens. Here is the last scene. Lord Forth beat his wife while 
living in her father’s house, and compelled her to fly away for 
safety : 

“I was half undressed, with nothing on my shoulders, and my hair hanging 
down my back. I ran out into the garden, and then went for protection to the 
house of Sir R. Bulkeley, as he was a magistrate. I was very unwell. The next 
day Lord Forth sent to say he wished to see me and to ask my forgiveness, and 
say ‘Good-by.’ I went home and saw him. I said, ‘For the last three 
years my mother and father have kept you and supplied you with money, clothes, 
and everything, but you have treated me in such a brutal manner that I cannot 
stand it any longer.” He went down on his knees and asked my forgiveness. 
said, ‘I will forgive you, but I cannot live with you again.’ He then got UP 
called me a foul name, and said, ‘ By God, then, I will do everything in my power 
to ruin you,’ and told me to go to hell, and pushed me out of the door. On t 
day he lett the house, and I have never seen him since.” 

The ease stands over for further argunent. The question is whether 
the court, on the evidence offered, although there has been adultery 
on the part of the petitioner, can grant a decree of judicial separation 
on the ground of cruelty. ? 
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Court of Vice-Chancellor Stuart has been occupied this week 

: ‘n@ the arguments in the case of the Emperor of Austria 
pices and others, touching fe Kossuth notes. A very large 
as been engaged, and most elaborate and complicated historical 
i legal arguments have been employed. The trial is not yet over. 


The detective police have been engaged in endeavouring to put a 
to the numerous robberies which have lately occurred on the 
oP f London. Expert thieves, carrying bill-cases, haunt the 
banks © and appear to be intent on business when they are watching 
ee rtunity to possess themselves of the money and notes 
for —- ym the clerks to customers ; and they follow likely-looking 
om into the street in the hope of extracting pocket-books from 
kets of those who are unwary. Brett and Haydon, two de- 
ps have been vigilantly watching two men, Moore and Day, 
who haunted the banks in and near Lombard-street, and who did 
business therein. Having observed them sufficiently, the detec- 

> ha rested each his man, and searching them, found on each con- 
Gres ble roperty, and two bills of exchange, which had been paid. 
—_ Hi ing in banking-houses with intent to commit a lew. 
aa refused their addresses, and have been remanded to give time 
Ore Bow-street magistrate has committed Durden and Holeroft 
for trial on charges of feloniously stealing certain specified sums 
from the Commercial Bank. It may be remembered that Durden 
was the clerk of the bank, and that Holcroft is accused of having 
been his accomplice. It is an open question whether Durden will 
not be indicted for forgery. The gross amount obtained from the 
coffers of the bank py the ingenious frauds of Durden is between 

d 70,0002. 

Ti dententeg bricklayers do not escape without punishment. 
Thomas Burton, a bricklayer, ordered three men to leave their work 
because the employer would not give the regulation 5s. Gd. a-day. 
He threatened to break the legs of one, who, however, did not heed 
his threats, but returned to work. Another, who had left, went to 
the employer and explained why he had abruptly departed, and the 
employer took out a warrant against Burton, Mr. Leigh, the 
Worship-street magistrate, severely lectured the prisoner, and sent 
him to prison for three mouths. ' 

‘he Guildhall magistrates have held to bail one Edward Chater, 
collector for the firm of North, Simpson, and Graham, ona charge 
of embezzling 800/. The cashier of the firm killed himself, and it is 
believed that he had cognizance of these transactions. 

One Henry Herbert has been committed for trial on a charge of 
ilundering the house of Lady Emily Hardinge, and one William 
Kimpton has been remanded on a charge of stealing a locket from 
the residence of Lady Dungarvan. 

M. Bisset, a Frenchman, has met with a strange adventure in Spi- 
talfields. As he was driving in a cab through that district the cab 
broke down, and when he got out a mob of men and women sur- 
rounded him. Among them were two women and three men. These 
laid hold upon M. Bisset, and in spite of an energetic defence on his 
part, tore open his coat, and -— emptied his pockets of bank- 
notes aud gold to the amount of 72/. The women were very active. 
One man snatched at his watch, broke the chain, but failed to secure 
the watch. M. Bisset at length was allowed to run away. Called 
back by a policeman he went with him to the station, and the upshot 
was tle arrest of the accused. ‘They have been remanded. It is re- 
markable that the people in the street did not interfere to prevent 
M. Bisset from being robbed. The whole affair took place in broad 
davight, 

A shocking crime has been committed near Stockport. ‘Two boys, 
tach under nine years of age, decoyed another little boy, only two 
years and a half old, into the fields near the town. There they 
stripped him, thrust him into a brook, took him out, and deliberately 
cutting sticks, beat him to death, and then left the naked body in the 
brook. The body was found, suspicion fell on these two boys, and 
they confessed when arrested. They are of “respectable parentage.” 
A jury has found both guilty of “ wilful murder.” 





Dublin has been the scene of another terrible accident—a fire. It 
broke out in Patrick-street, in the second story of a house occupied 
by secen families, comprising thirty-two persons. The police saved 
of these twenty-two, but ten were destroyed by smoke and fire. It 
seems they have fire-escapes in Dublin, but that they are either 
badly constructed, or the mode of using them is ineffective. ‘I'wo 


from the Bank end of Moorgate-street towards Finsbury, and one 


along the Lambeth-road to Kennington Park. In spite of the oppo- 
sition which has been raised against the introduction of such manifest 
conveniences, the new trams appear to be becoming extensively 
popular, and it is stated that on last Sunday as much as 30/. was 
taken in twopenny fares by the two-horse tram-carriage on the Bays- 
water road, 


Che Court. 
Her Masesty and the Royal Family still remain at Osborne “ in 
strict seclusion,” 





Hehates and proceedings in }Yarliament. 


Hovse or Lorps. 
ing Bill committed. 

Tuesday, April 16.—Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill read a second time—Mutiny 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, April 18.—Subdivision of Dioceses Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

Friday, April 19.—The Roman Question ; Lord Wodehouse’s statement. 


Monday, April 15.—Lunacy Regulation Bill committed—Moet- 


House or Commons, Monday, April 15.—Ways and Means; Mr. Gladstone's Fi- 
nancial Statement—Births, Marriages, and Deaths (Ireland) Bill read a second time, 
and referred to a Select Committee—Ilarbours Bill read a second time—Statute Law 
Revision Bills (from the Lords) read a second time, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee—Copyright in Works of Art Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, April 16.—Street Railway Company Bill thrown out—Foreshores; Mr, 
Smith’s Motion, “Count Out.” 

Wednesday, April 17.—Trustees of Charities Bill thrown out—Marriage Law Amend- 
ment Bill thrown out, 

Thursday, April 18.—St. Domingo; Lord John Russell's Answer to Mr. Gregory— 
Supply; Army Estimates—Charitable Uses Bill read a third time, and passed. 

Friday, April19, The Troubles at Warsaw; Mr. B, Cochrane's Question—Courts.of 
Justice Site Bill read a first time. 


Tue Bupeer. 

The annual statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
awaited this year with great interest. The period fixed for explana- 
tion of the budget was Monday evening, and by noon crow 
had gathered in the entrances to the House, sufficient to fill the 
Strangers’ Gallery. When the House opened, the attendance of 
Members was very numerous—they came to appropriate places “ for 
the evening,” in accordance with the custom of Parliament: so that 
when Mr. Gladstone arrived at an early hour he found a full House 
waiting for him. 

As usual on these occasions, the financial statement was made in 
Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Massey in the chair. 

Mr. Giapstonge was cheered when he advanced to the table and 
addressed the Chairman. He began by remarking that the retrospee- 
tive portion of the statement he had to make was the only unfavour- 
able statement of account he had ever had to submit to the House. 
For that and other reasons, he went largely into details, and his speech 
covers nearly ten columns of the morning journals. Pointing out in 
general terms the extraordinary character of the past year, he entered 
upon his retrospective statement without further preface, taking first 
expenditure. The estimated expenditure was 73,664,000/., the act \ 
72,842,000/., a difference of 822,000/. in favour of the latter. This, 
however, arose almost wholly from the saving of 800,000/. in the vote 
of credit for the China war. Next, revenue. The year 1859-60 was 
favourable to the revenue, and it gave a balance of 1,200,000/. in our 
favour. In 1860-61, the supply of the fruits of the earth was stinted; 
and while the revenue of 1859-60 was 71,089,000/., that of 1860-6] 
was 70,283,000/. [Here Mr. Gladstone somewhat amused the 
Committee by showing that, among other causes of decrease was 
the fact that, since the past financial year began and ended on 
a Sunday, and there were two Good Fridays im it, there was a 
loss of three days to the revenue representing 300,000/. There- 
fore, instead of the decrease of the revenue being 806,000/., it 
yas only 506,000/.) Then he went on to point out that taxes 
to the amount of 2,900,000/. were remitted, but that additional 
taxation, income tax, and spirit duties, redressed the balance. But in 
both years drafts were made upon temporary resources—1,106,0002. 
in 1859-60 from malt credits and Spain. In 1860-61 larger drafts 
were to have been made, but instead of 1,100,000/. from malt we on! 
got 778,000/., and this with 250,000/. from Spain, made 1,028,0002, 
This still left the loss upon the revenue only 500,000/. Comparin 
next the revenue with the expenditure, he showed on the face o 
the figures a deficiency of 2,559,000/.; but deducting drawbacks and 
items properly belonging to the preceding year, the real deficiency was 
2,250,000, But since it was agreed to take 1,416,000/. from the balances 
of the exchequer to provide for the China war, the real deficiency 
over and above what Parliament sanctioned, was 855,000/. The next 
stage was a comparison between the estimated and actual revenue. 
The estimated revenue was 72,248,000/.; the actual, 70,283,000; a 
difference in round numbers, of 2,000,000/. ‘To show clearly how the 





Were present, but the conductors thereof could do, and did, nothing. 
It is said that this fearful accident was caused by drink. A man | 
who inhabited the upper story went to bed drunk, and unconsciously 
set the curtains on fire, when the flames soon spread all over the | 


premises. An inquest was held on Monday on the bodies of the | ¥ 


ten persons who lost their lives. The jury expressed an opinion that | 
ie fire was caused by the intemperate habits of Michael Barker and | 
his wife, two of the inmates of the house, who escaped from a fate | 
similar to that of the deceased. They were accordingly taken into 
custody. - 
The Street Tramway is at present a success. Hitherto it has) 
n only applied on roads, not in the streets proper. A new line, 
extending from the west front of Westminster Abbey to about a mile 


down the new Victoria-street, was opened on Monday for traffic. | 
is line with that from the Marble-arch along the Bayswater-road 
atrethe only trams yet completed, and even these only extend about a 


dem length. The next to be opened is one from Hackney to 
Shoreditch, one from the upper part of Islington to St. Luke’s, one’ 


difference arose, he analyzed the revenue. All branches of taxation, 
except Customs and Excise, were estimated to yield 27,457,000/. ; they 
actually yielded 27,542,000/., showing an excess of 85,000/. [Here he 
described various causes which led to some of the main charges 
being less productive than was anticipated.] Then came Customs and 
ixcise. The Customs were estimated to yield 23,434,000/. ; they did 
yield only 23,305,000/., showing a small decrease. But the Customs 
profited at the expense of the Excise, because it was a bad year, and 
a nominal duty on corn gave 866,000/. of revenue, showing the de- 
ficient yield of our own soil, and representing sums withheld from 
revenue. Sugar, also, was imported for use in breweries, because 
barley was deficient, and that gave 54,000/. additional. There was an 
increase on the ordinary returns of 5000/. on tea, of 18,000/. on sugar, 
and a decrease of 21,000/. on tobacco. This would give a balance o 
/., but 54,000/. was paid for sugar as a substitute for malt, so that 
the actual decrease is 52,000/. Mr, Gladstone went into details on 
the operations of the wine and spirit duties, showing a decrease on 
home-made spirits and an increase on imported spirits. As to the 
wine duties. The changes in these were most difficult to make, and 
the slowest in giving results, yet while the estimated loss on wine was 
$30,000/., the actual loss was only 493,000/. Wine is thus the only 
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item which faced the unfavourable circumstances of hopes, and gave | and I frankly own, whether it be due to a lax sense of morals or at thie 
a better return than was anticipated. In fact the total importations | Chancellor of the Exchequer or a member of this House, I have alway ~ Ba 
of all wines for 1860-61 is 12,509,000 gallons, against 9,176,000 for | it not only allowable but even an act of duty to pay one's addresses to theme 
1859-60, The increase upon French wine was 1,476,000 gallons, or | (Continued laughter.) I am, a. perfectly impartial as between 
197 per cent. ; the total increase on all wines being 3,333 gallons, and indirect taxation; but this I must say, that with regard to the seni 


‘ A : indirect taxes, I hope that the memorable history of the last ¢ 
or 36 per cent. The effect of the changes will take a long time to never be forgotten, for I do not scruple to state thet if you rt k to ime, Years wij} 


work out. [Mr. Gladstone suggested here that some ingenious person | and then to its politic: ak oad 1 >t you economical, 
might write “an exceedingly curious tract on the history of the taste a Ifwe Va peep mee a chilling by the reminion an awe Which ty 
for wine in this country,” and he mentioned some anecdotes to show | would have been worth having for the sake of the manner in which it ewe 
the Soteietiee) he om, to. as otastes ™, —< —— ye” a relay heey pom a! of the nation to the 
venue was ,000/., the ac yie » & deficiency o er. eers.) If, on t nd, i nothing to do wi 
1,926,000/. ; the entire deficit u n the revenue corresponding pretty | question of moral and social results, still the merely economical result ia a 
nearly with the deficit upon the Excise. The deficit arises upon hops, ine ‘ee oo al ae Se a = been so signal and 

, a : : : a in 6 ad extragp, 
300,000. ; malt, 800,000/.; spirits, 96,000/. With regard to spirits, i bee toon cor becey bet © tabo port to beled _ — Which 
Mr. Gladstone explained that every augmentation of duty, except one, such changes, 


* Cheers.) But, Sir, there cannot be a grosser delusi 
has been followed by a large decrease of revenue in the first and an Se ee ate eee ‘caine ‘nine 


increase in the second year, showing that time is required to bring | tion, The business in which Parliament has bee: 
these duties into regular operation. The competition of wine has | the business of pruning the tree,—not to destroy it, but in anon ae 
something, but the consumption of malt liquor has more, to do with | and give it greater size and vigour; and the consequence is that at this > 
the decrease of the consumption of ardent spirits. He incidentally | when indirect taxation has been destroyed and undermined in the Public mindy 
stated, as a fact, that the increase of the spirit duties has not led to | the phrase is, not once but four or five times over, indirect taxation is larger tad 
an increase of illicit distillation. more productive, I do not mean in this particular year, but upon the Average of 
Passing from these subjects, Mr, Gladstone defended the use he had | the last a 7 7 oe at any former period of our history. . , 
made of temporary resources, by showing that the national expendi. | fi) if: SPOBSne ey as a gen er A a ae remissions of dirt 
ture has increased 10,000,000/. in two years, and that 7,000,000/. of | ere ane ee ee vet taxation hax reached « puite at wha Gentlemen opposite 
; - : y feel, that our direct taxation has reached a point at which it is most des 
this total were raised by taxation. Then he spoke of the balances in that we should, if we ean, begin at least to apply to it the process of red rable 
the Exchequer and the Debt. The balances on the 31st of March, | (Qpposition cheers.) I do not think that the conditio: Pe —, 
(Opposition ) t n of this country with 
1860, were 7,972,000/.; on the 31st of March, 1861, they were | regard to its finances can be wholly satisfactory when, in time of peace, the 
6,672,000/., of which 150,000/. was for the fortification loan, showing a | income tax stands at 10d. in the pound.” (General cheers.) Many tield him 
Iminution of 1,450,000/., a diminution which entails no incon- | specially responsible for the existence of the income tax. Now he would like tp 
venience. Of ‘Exchequer bonds, one million wf due has | abolish it; he does not despair of its abolition; but in point of fact this is g 
been paid off and replaced by a new one, and of a million | (uestion of expenditure, “and I will not speak of expenditure as a thing that om 
which he took power to borrow on Exchequer bills, he borrowed - barge ee ne ape Fg Pa aes ps eee pa nn 
7 y ’ ’ 
ae 4 -~ against A. —  E megs —— Seteane should look with great suspicion and disfavour ; but, if the country is aa “ 
ve nd not reissued. Ore HE quate’ Mils  Tetro- | be governed at a cost of between 60,000,000/. and 62,000,002. or “64,000,000 5 
spect, he compared the year that has closed with 1853 ; his object year, I do not believe that there is any reason why it should not be so governed 
being apparently to show that the failure of the financial legislation of | without the income tax, provided that Parliament so wills. If, on the other 
1860 to produce results similar to those produced by the legislation of ; hand, it is the pleasure of the country to be governed at a cost of between 
1853, is due to the increased expenditure, which in 1853-4 was, im- | 70,000,000/. oe 75,000,000. a year, it must be so governed with the aid of 
perial, 56,000,000/., local, 16,000,{ 1., total, 72,000,0002. ; in 1860-61, | considerable income tax.” What they had to deal with was a moderate 
the expenditure was, imperial, 73,000,000/., local, 18,000,000/., total, | #=d he proposed to reduce the income tax by one penny, and to repeal the dw 
91,000,000/., or an increase of nearly 20,000,000/. in ten years. Esti- | 0" Paper. In that case the income tax would be 9d. on incomes above 1501, 


mating the annual savings of the country at 50,000,0002,, that in eight | 84; 07 incomes below it. | After supporting his proposal by argument, he sid: 
‘a —— ? : “ Let me give the committee the financial results of this proposition. We have 
$5.00 amounts to 400,000,000/., which, at five per cent., would yield | ).iance of 1,923,0007. One penny taken off the iheemes tax will deprive us fe 


000,0002., so that the whole savings of eight years were swallowed : ares : : 
UIE ! red three-fourths of the year during which the change will be in operation of 850,000, 
up in this grave of expenditure. Lastly, before quitting the past, Mr. | We cannot ropose the repeal of the paper date fon the 1th of August, the 
adstone touched upon the French treaty, emphatically praising Mr. | period which was fixed on last year, because that would trench rather too sharply 
Cobden, and speaking of the unflinching determination of the Ministers | on the balance at our command, We propose to date its remission from the lst 
of France, under “ the animating spirit and guidance of the Emperor,” | of October. The loss on Excise revenue by repealing the paper duty will be 
to give full effect to the treaty. The exports of 1860—the largest ever | 675,000/; and there will be a loss of Customs | from the same cause of 
known—were 136,000,000/. of declared value, against 130,500,000/. in | 15,0002; making together 690,0002 There will be, however, a saving 
the previous year. Taking the details, he showed a large increase in | »Y ag oy of the — for ss s about 15,000.—a sum ne 
the exports of timber, of butter from 2,362,000/. to 4,122,000/, of | Senring but & very small, proportion of the ie OL enn Bibl 
cheese from 1,097,000, to 1,592,000/., of eggs from 345,000/. to cube tr gietion af “the establishment on es for “the “half-ye s 
497,0007,, of rice from 890,000/. to 1,142,000/.; giving a total of | total ym &- will amount to 25.0002 et oat ion 
; 7 . n ,0002., ving # on the repeal 
7,373,000. against 4,694,000 . In 1859-60, corn was imported to the | of the paper duty of 665,000/. Coupling this with the reduction of income 
value of 17,384,000/.; in 1860-61, the value was 38,159,000/., repre- | tax, the total remission will be 1.515, 0002, which, when deducted from the 
senting an importation of from 23,000,000 to 24,000,000 quarters. | balance of revenue, will leave a residue of surplus to the moderate amount of 
Fuseang the subject, Mr. Gladstone showed that the imports of | 408,000" ( cheers.) Mr. Gladstone entered at some length into a de 
articles left untouched last year was stationary; that the import of | fence of his “ penny tax,” and declined to remit them. Then he stated that all 
those on which the duties were reduced rose seventeen and a half per | his proposals being financial he should present them in proper connexion ina 
cent., and on those repealed forty and a half per cent. This shows | 8*ries of yo age we bay = night ~ should poe resolution pare him to 
that the true basis on which to consolidate revenue is the extension of | {NP * “noe aay on Heveige oe cde another day, first the income 
. , then the tea and sugar, and finally the paper duty repeal resolutions. In 
trade. We have not yet felt the full effects of the French treaty, but | contusion, he spoke of the general financial condition as satisfactory ; declared 
by that treaty and the accompanying measures the trade has increased | that the spirit of the nation aad not declined; and that if there be an danger 
9,000,000/, (Cheers. ‘ it lies in our recent policy to unbounded excess in expenditure. There has been 
ie now came to the future, and gave at once the estimate of ex- | a tendency to break down all limits. It is not only a pecuniary waste but a great 
iture. The interest on the Funded and Unfunded Debt will be | political and moral evil which steals on, unseen and unfelt, until it reaches an 
,180,000/.; charges on the Consolidated Fund, 1,930,000/.; Army | overwhelming magnitude. Deprecating rash reductions, he hoped they would 
and Militia, 15,256,000/.; Navy, 12,029,000/. ; Miscellaneous Civil grapple with public expenditure. ‘ For my own part, I say that if this country 
harges 7,737,000/, ; Charge of Revenue Department, 4,780,0002. ; | will but steadily and constantly show herself as wise in the use of her treasure a 
Packet Service, 995,0004.; total estimate, 69,900,000, in round num- | 2° St Snath then we may well balive that England wil for many fener 
rs, 70,000,000/._ The estimate for the revenue is—Customs, | loess ae m ee 
585,000/.; Excise, 19,463,000/.; Stamps, ,460,000/. ; Taxes, | yet to come continue to hold her foremost position among the nations of the 
3 50,000/. ; Income "Tax, 11,200,000/.; Crown Lands, 295,000/. ; | a Sane hen the ch bsided f tl al desultory 
vee 3 re: re, p dey conversation, when the cheers subsided, arose of the usual desult 
iscellaneous, 1,400,000/.; China Indemnity, 750,000/ ; “Post Office, kind. Sir Srarrorp NorTHcore maintained that his party were ri 
500,000/.; giving a total of og celia of the largest estimates jact year, when they said the Budget did not make sufficient provision 
ration Mr. Gladstone described sche minor changes-ran hawkers | {2% tte, wants of the country. Mr. Donsox wanted the hop du 
icenses to be reduced one half ; in the application of duty to refresh- | saponins Ee, to oe res Sp Soe & a aa 5 
ment-houses ; the imposition of a tax on tobacco-shops kept open for | reduction of the duty on malt; Mr. Cave thought “the country” 
smoking ie ~¢ ¢ habecale So. law Pipe pe . of _— |would regret the continuance of the penny taxes, and asked for s 
giving & license to wholesale dealers to sell retail; & stamp taX ON | reduction of the duties on tea and sugar. Mr. OsBoRNE congrat 
agreements to let houses ; and - license tax on house agents.) As to Mr Gladstone on the nerve and wisdom he had shown in dealing withthe 
expenditure. The estimate is 69,900,000, leaving a surplus on the face paper duty and income tax—wrapping up the penny in paper. “ 
of the figures of 1,923,000/. (Cheer * The Government cannot jenny onthe income tax thrown to us country gentlemen will float bis 
expect to be allowed to keep in hand so large a balance, and a portion Budeet.” Lord Rosert Cecr, took exception to Mr. Gladstone's 
me Dog roe of b ty a He * — to _—_ remarks on profligate expenditure. A Chancellor of the Excheque 
$0 and sugar. hat then ? 1e tenth penny of the j : : : - his views, 
= and the Paper Duty would occur to the minds of the, te oy nce iw ty an, ae ony 
mmittee. : ewuee ne ing was 
“And here we are faced by the old question between direct and indirect en, ae one BentixcK complained that nothing 
taxation. I take some credit to myself that I have never entered into the debates oT, G ° - oy ral interest. _ — subjects 
upon that subject. I have always thought it idle for a person holding the position | “!T- GLADSTONE having made some remarks on the various sumed. 
Finance Minister to trouble himself with what to him is noveenedtly an abstract | Suggested to him, the resolution was carried, and the House res 
——— the re between —— = — taxation, each — ‘ Tue Army Estimates. : 
upon its own merits. To many people both appear sufficiently repulsive. ursday evening was set apart for the consideration of the Army 
(“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) As tor myself I confess that I entertain quite : ; : : House 
or rs, - . sae : | Estimates in Committee of Supply, but on the motion that the 
a different opinion, I can never think of direct and indirect taxation except as I Lenld ao i Connsai “fiat he lonel Dickson Colonel 
should think of two fair sisters who have been introduced into the gay world of | S10Wd go into Committee, Sir F. Sarru, Colonel . — 
London, each with an ample fortune, both having the same parentage—for the Dunne, and Mr. OsBORNE raised a series of objections, urging collie 
mts of both I believe to be necessity and invention—having somewhat dif- ponement with a view to the revision of the Estimates. ey 
ferent manners, one being more free and open, and the other more retiring and | plained of the growth of the expenditure, objecting to the st 


insinuating. (Renewed laughter.) I cannot conceive any reason why there | of the medical staff, to the cost of hospitals, to the appointment, ot # 
should be any unfriendly rivalry between the admirers of these two damsels;' major-general to command the Guards, to the expenditure for military 
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: lonies, to the camp at Aldershott, to the fortification 
purposes in ey to the fortification at Portsdown-hill at Ports- 
scheme, eh Mr. OsBorneE condemned because it might be mined by 
pouth, W; He called Aldershott a “job,” and styled it a preparatory 
a cry ‘making indifferent brigadiers, a position instantly assailed 

“ Norra, Genera} Linpsay, and Colonel Giuriy, ; 

by Colon LERSTON deprecated a discussion of the items of the esti- 
hen the statements of honourable members could neither be 
ants nor refuted. If they would go into Committee every member 
‘eht speak as often as he pleased. Saying this, he turned upon Mr. 


ri ing assertions, fand he has at his command a most 
chal pn an eng Everything he disapproves of is a job— 
. hear /” from Mr. Osborne)—and everything he does not like is absurd, 
(* Bear, foolish, and os pepenp (Laughter.) But if we are to judge from 
ridiculous, 100 oe which he has given this evening, I ay wo J a a 
its military defences do not depend on his nowledge an 
late the goantty i pleased to talk of ‘ that catenames job Aldershott.’ I’ deny 
bs ose On the contrary, I assert that there never was a wiser nor a more 
met ication of public money. I hope, therefore, that those light and 
ecrnomical SPE which my hon, friend is so fond of throwing right and left at 
ing in his way will have only their due weight with the House, and that 
; will prefer to give credence to those who are better judges of the matter than 
an, triend. fe talks about the demoralizing effects of Aldershott—I don't 
my what he means, but undoubtedly as far as the health of the troops goes 
- ae healthier there than at any station where an equal number of 
or ohen collected together. Then, again, as to Portsdown-hill, he who 
oe himself into a supreme judge of all military matters complains that if 
— shut up there he should be undermined. Now, mining and undermining 
imply a long siege; but does he suppose that we are going upon the assumption 
ane foreign enemy is to be left quiet at Portsdown until he can carry on the 
Jon jons of mining? The object of occupying Portsdown-hill is to prevent 
re, which might sudden}y be landed upon the coast from at once taking upa 
ae there which would give them the power of destroying your dock yards. 
i" js nonsense to tell me that an enemy landing at Chichester, or some other such 
on the coast, if Portsdown-hill were not defended, could not occupy it and 
whatever damage he pleased to your dockyards at Portsmouth. The object of 
these fortifications is not to stand a long siege like Coblentz, Mayence, or any of 
the fortresses of the Continent, but to prevent a coup de main, and if they 
can be maintained so long as to force the enemy to undermine them and blow 
them up, I shall think that they have fully answered their object. 

After more of this talk, in the course of which Mr, Osborne and 
Lord Patmerston again exchanged hits, the House went into Com- 
mittee. On the vote of 1,780,000/. to complete the vote for land 
forces pay and allowances, Lord Wiitiam Granam complained of the 
cdi walitary expenditure, but made no motion, and other Members 
criticized special items. Colonel Dickson then moved the reduction 
of the vote by 9823/., the amount of increase upon the cost for the 
medical staff, a proceeding severely rebuked by Sir Josern Paxton, 
and negatived by 66 to 46. Lord Aurrep Cuurcniu. moved the 
reduction of the vote by a sum of 103S/. 14s. 7d., the pay of the Major- 
General commanding the Guards and of his staff. This led to a debate 
in which Colonel Dunne, Mr. Monsext, and Colonel Knox supported 
the motion, and General Livpsay and Lord PaLMErston opposed it. 
On a division the motion was negatived, but only by 89 to 86. 

Colonel Dickson then proposed to omit an item of 75,0000. for 
“miscellaneous and contingencies.” Negatived by 182 to 28, 

Other motions were made, but withdrawn or negatived without 
division, the more conspicuous being a motion by Mr. Conncuam to 
deprive the officers of the Grenadier ( iuards of their pay and allow- 
ances; and another by Colonel Kwox to strike out the sum set apart 
for depét battalions! Finally the vote was agreed to and the House 
resumed, 


Tue Bayxrvrtcy Bru. 
This great measure is now fairly under weigh in the House of Lords. 
The Lorp CuanceLtor moved the second reading of the Bill, and 
stated at great length the provisions of the measure and the evils of 
present system, to which it was intended to apply a remedy. 
CuELMsrorD said that without wishing to oppose the second | 
reading of the oy and having a sincere and earnest desire to see an | 
amendment of the law of bankruptcy, still he feared the bill would not | 
mswer the object intended without considerable amendment. He | 
eniticized the provisions of the bill, and pointed out in what respect | 
be considered it to be susceptible of improvement. 
Cranwortu expressed his approval generally of the bill. 
Lord Kixcspown disapproved of the abolition of the distinction | 
ween bankruptcy and insolvency ; still, as their lordships and the | 
other House of Paclament appeared to have set their minds upon the 
» he would content himself by recommending them to use great | 
in making it. 
After some observations from Lord WENSLEYDALE, the bill was | 
read a second time, 
‘ Tue Wepnesnay Sittine. 
Two Bills were debated and thrown out at this sitting—the Trustees | 
of Charities Bill, and the Marriage Law Amendment Bill. 
"st was promoted by Mr. Dillwyn, and intended to render 
Persons <ligible for the trusteeships of schools without regard to their 
US Opinions. the motion that the House should go into 
Committee on the bill, Mr. Seuwyn moved as an amendment that the 
House should go imto committee that day six months. He said the 
bill was as dangerous to the rights of the Dissenters as to the Church 
of England, a fact made evident by the petition of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference against the measure. Mr. Brxcrort described the special 
tases of schools in the West Riding, which would be grievously aflected 
by the bill. Mr, MELLoR, on the other side, represented the measure 
4% One intended to secure the appointment of the fittest men, and as 
One that would arrest litigation, Mr. Haxpy objected to the bill al- 
er as an interference with the Church; to which Mr, Dillwyn 
aswered by adenial that the bill was an act of spoliation, and by 
eon of the conciliatory, fair, and moderate conduct of the Liberation 
ty. But when Lord Roger Ceci attempted to fasten these 
Words upon : 











leat Po him, he said he did not think he used the word “ mo- 


pas the debate proceeded with some spirit; M. Apperuey, Mr. 


ad i’ Mr. Buxtoy, and Mr. Wurrestpe, speaking against the bill, 


while speaking against it, voting for it. 


or of any other Power would be met on the 
decided a negative as the conventionalities o 
On a division | —Globe, 


the amendment was carried by 200 to 171 ; So the bill was lost, to the 
great delight of the Opposition. 

Mr. Monckton Mines then moved the second reading of the Mar- 
riage Law Amendment Bill, intended to legalize, in England, marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife. This was met by a singular reso- 
lution, and moved by Mr. Hunt, to the effect that it would be “ hi 
inconvenient” to place the marriage law, with regard fo the prohibit 
degrees, “on a different footing in different parts of the United 

ingdom.” 

The amendment was supported by Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ker SEYMER, 
Mr. Lyon, and Mr, Wutresipe. ‘Their arguments were, that the 
exclusion of Ireland and Scotland from the operation of the bill 
ought to be fatal to it; that under it a man might be married in 
England and unmarried in Ireland and Scotland, a child legitimate in 
England, and illegitimate in Ireland and Scotland; that the question 
was not, as represented, a poor man’s, but a rich man’s question ; 
and that the marriages proposed to be legalized are sinful and con- 
trary to Scripture. Mr. Ker Seywer made a special attack upon the 
Marriage-Law Association, and humorously remarked that members 
ceased to take a prominent part in promoting the bill as soon as they 
were obliged to seek a seat for some Scotch constituency. Mr. Lycon 
read a petition from some “ Protestant Dissenters” of Dundee, pray- 
ing that polygamy might be permitted, and likened the reasoning of 
the Mormons to that of the advocates of the bill. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pease, Sir Morrow Pero, Mr. Dewan, 
and Mr. Mitngs, contended that there was no prohibition of these 
marriages in the Bible : that it isa poor man’s question, since numbers 
of working men daily set the present law at defiance, and that it was 
an insult to compare these marriages with bigamy, incest, and 

lygamy. Mr. a made an effective reply upon the whole de- 

e. But, on a division, the amendment was carried by 177 to 172, 
a result which called forth repeated Opposition cheers. 

Sr. Domrco, 

Mr. Grecory asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
had received any information of the occupation of any portion of the 
island of St. Domingo by the Spaniards, and if he h received an 
copies of any proclamations by Spanish officers relative thereto; an 
if so, whether he would lay them upon the table of the House. 

Lord Joun Russewt said the Government had received no account 
of the occupation of St. Domingo by Spaniards. That which they had 
received was a proclamation by General Saldanha, issued in conse- 
quence of a meeting which took place, in which he declared that the 
Sovereignty of the island should henceforth be annexed to that of 
Spain, and ordering the Spanish flag should be immediately hoisted. 
The Government had also received intelligence that a vessel of war 
had sailed with troops from Cuba to St. Domingo, but no account of 
its arrival there had reached them. Intelligence had also arrived from 
Madrid to the effect that the Spanish Government would wrobably not 
accept the transfer of the Sovereignty of St. Domingo, Dut nothing 
official had been declared on that head. He might add that the 
Spanish Government had declared that they had received no official 
information on the subject, and he had simply to say, in conclusion, 
that he did not think it would be convenient for the public service 
that the papers to which the honourable gentleman referred should be 
laid on the table of the House. 

Foresuores.—Mr. Avcustus Surrn moved for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the rights of the Crown and public, as well as of indi- 
viduals, as connected with the foreshores and tidal waters of the 
United Kingdom, the manner in which the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests are dealing with the same, aud the state of the law 
affecting this description of property. Captain Jervis seconded the 
motion. 

Sir Joun Hanmer contended that the rights of the Crown in 
reference to the foreshores were as old as the Conquest, and that 
although the subject might have formed one of the grievances in the 
Grand Remonstrance, yet it only showed that the King had in that case 
been guilty of encroachments, as he had in many others. The motion 
was most dangerous to the rights of the subject, and whenever any 
question with reference to those rights arose, the proper appeal was to 
a court of law, and not to the House of Commons. 

The ArrorNeyY-GENERAL condemned the motion as extravagant and 
revolutionary, inasmuch as its object was to lead to an inquiry both 
into the rights of the Crown and of the subject. The theory of the 
law as recognized in every court of law in the kingdom was that the 
right to the foreshores was vested in the Crown, as the representative 
of the public, and if it were not so, he would like the erudite mover of 
the motion to say to whom he would give it. The Crown was nomi- 
nated the trustee of the property, and it could not be granted away 
but in cases where profit and benefit were derived from its use. ‘hese 
might be granted away, but only in the interests of the public. The 
motion was rejected by 176 to 67. 














Piisrellancans. 


Ir is authoritatively announced that the Prince Consort will hold 
levees on the part of Her Majesty at St. James’s Palace on Satur- 
day, the 4th of May next, and on Wednesday, the 15th of May next. 
It is understood that the Queen will hold two Drawing-Rooms at 
St. James’s Palace towards the end of June next. 





A telegram from St. Petersburg states that at a conference of the 
European representatives at that Court, Prince Gortschakoff demanded 
that a permanent commission should be constituted at Constantinople 
for the protection of the interests of the Christian population of 
Turkey, and the general supervision of the administration of the ter- 
ritory of the Sultan. It is added that the representative of England 
opposed these demands. We are unable to state with certainty that 
this statement is true; but it appears highly probable, Of one thing, 
however, we are certain, that any such demand on the part of Russia 

rt of England with as 
diplomacy would permit, 
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Sir Roderick Murchison has supplied some interesting facts ta the 
Times respecting the proceedings of Dr. Livingstone. He says: 

“ Of the abiding influence exercised by Livingstone over the minds and affec- 
tions of the natives of South Africa the most striking examples were narrated by 
that great traveller when he told us of the staunch fidelity of his Macololo com- 

ions under the most trying difficulties, and how these poor natives were 
awaiting his return on the Lower Zambesi, in the confident belief that he would 
make good his pledge to reconduct them to their homes. To the honour of our 
country, my intrepid and distinguished friend has honourably kept his word. 
By tle last packet I learn from himself that, after a journey of about 1400 
miles, for the most part performed on foot, he has (with his companions, Dr. 
Kirk and Mr. Charles Livingstone) revisited his friend the King Sekelutu, at 
Sheskeke, and taken back the remnant of his Macololo escort. 

** The discovery and opening out of the great river Shire and the examination 
of the salubrious mountains on its banks having been completed, Livingstone 
then set about to realize his promise to the Macololo, and in this last journey has 
made considerable additions to gresaphical and geological knowledge. Thus, he 
has defined the course of the chief affluents of the Zambesi, the depth of that 
river «t different seasons, and the nature and extent of its rapids. He has also 
ascertained that the coal of the sandstone region (which I believe to be the true 
old co:!) is vastly extended to the east, the mineral frequently reappearing in 
natural outcrops over a very wide area. Revisiting the celebrated Victoria Falls, 
and examining them in detail, our faithful explorer has found (a most uncommon 
defect among travellers) that he had greatly underrated their magnitude in his 
published work. ‘Their breadth, which he had estimated at about 1000 yards, 
is now ascertained to be at least 1860 yards, with a sheer fall of 310 feet! 

“ These and many other phenomena will be treated of at the next meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society on the 22nd inst., when an interesting memoir 
will be read describing the country lying between Kafue and the Victoria Falls 
as occupied by the Batoka, an industrious and agricultural people, of peculiar 
habits, who were very kind to our travellers. 

“Tn his last letters, dated the 1st and 2nd of February last, from Kongone, at 
the mouth of the Zambesi, Livingst that the new steamboat, the 
Pioneer, which has been sent out to him by Her Majesty’s Government, was in 
the offing, and, thus provided, he proposed to ascend the river to beyond the 
Portuguese settlements, and thence carry out the ulterior objects of his mission.” 

The Indian Relief Fund has now grown to a goodly total, 52,000/. 
The Lord Mayor, on Thursday, remitted to Sir George Clerk a further 
sum of 4000/., making a total of 50,000/. sent to India. Large sums 
continue to be supp ed, and we trust the flow of money in aid of 
starving millions will not yet cease. 





The Earl of Elgin returned on Wednesday to his estates at Broomhall, Dum- 
fermline. He was received at the station with great honours, and he made a 

leasant speech in reply to an affectionate address from the Provost and Town 
Souncil The volunteers furnished a guard of honour and escort. 

The Dean of Westminster requests the Old Westminsters to meet in the school 
on Saturday, the 27th inst.,.at two p.M., to receive the report of their committee 
appointed at the meeting held on the 13th of last June. 

The Duke of Richmond has been unanimously elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

The Giornale di Roma announces that the Pope’s health is sufficiently re- 
stored to enable him to take his usual daily walk. 

The military committee of the Germanic Diet was in its last sitting occupied 
with the question of the defence of the coasts in the North Sea. Prussia, on her 
part, it is known, denies that the Diet has the right to meddle with projects for 
the defence of her coasts. 

The Opinione Nationale publishes an address to the French people from Mr. 
Joseph Pease and Mr. Henry Richard—the one President of the Peace Congress, 
the other Secretary—recommending France and England to the strictest alliance, 
as the surest guarantee of the triumph of civilization. 

The Reverend Canon ee has been lecturing at the Munich University on 
the discontinuance of temporal power as one of the happiest riddances of Christ’s 
Church on earth. 


The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has been compelled to bring to book a Mr. 
Xaverius Blake who threatened to horsewhip the Master of the Rolls. Mr. Blake 
unwillingly promised not to do it, and the Lord Chancellor made a conditional 
order for his committal. 

A letter from Vienna states that an Hungarian cavalry regiment in garrison at 
Montebello, between Verona and Vicenza, was on the point of deserting and 
crossing the frontier, when their design was made known by a comrade. ‘The 
letter adds that the regiment will probably be decimated. 

The total deaths in London in the week that ended last Saturday were 1209, 
a number that differs to a very slight extent from those returned in the six 
previous weeks. The average number of deaths derived from the returns of weeks 
corresponding with last week in ten years 1851-60, and corrected for increase of 
population, is 1288; and the result of comparison is that the mortality of last 
week was less by 79 deaths than it would have been if the average rate of mor- 
tality had ruled.— Registrar General's Report. 





The thoroughly British “ Tally-ho!” is not yet totally extinct in the covers of 
the Campagna, despite of the condemnatory frown of his Holiness and the 
official prohibition of fox-hunting. The Napoleonic wgis protects this “ institu- 
tion,” as it does the Papacy; and the ‘spotted beauties,” a few couples of 
whom have been always kept at Prince Napoleon’s villa, near the Porta Salara, 
are quietly taken out once or twice a week and followed by the prince himself, 
with a small but select field of Roman and English gentlemen, initiated lovers 
of the sport. There are hopes of some further ae of the Roman hunt next 
season, for Prince Napoleon’s pack, which has now dwindled down to eight 
hounds, will be reinforced by twenty couple which the Duke of Hamilton fos 
presented to the prince, and which will be brought over to Rome in the course of 
the summer. 

The death of John Hill, who was believed to have been the oldest man in 
England, he having reached his one hundred and fourth year, took place at 

hester, on Sunday last. The deceased was born at a village in Sussex in the 
year 1758, and during the early part of his life was employed in agricultural 
pursuits. He was always remarkable for being a man of very abstemious habits, 
and also an early riser, both of which, probably, conduced to his longevity. Until 
Within the last few months Hill was in the habit of taking his daily walks about 
the city, and notwithstanding his advanced age, had the appearance of being a 
hale old man. The deceased lived during the reigns of five English sovereigns, 
and was in the frequent habit of conversing on events which took place during 
the first few years of the reign ot George lII., of which he had a perfect re- 
collection. 

An inhabitant of the High-street of Hounslow, when enlarging a cellar on 
Thursday last, found imbedded in the loam, just below the old toundation on 
which his house stands, an earthen vase or cup, containing about 800 silver, and 
a few copper, coins; silver groats of Henry VI., struck at Norwich, York, 


gaged in the perpetration of the crime. 


of Bath and Wells on a Sunday morning, 
by you?” 


through this city on their way to Italy. 


Priacipalities.” 


A correspondent of Saunders’s Newsletter reports the murder of 
Zdward Gorman, within two miles of Parsonstown, King’s Count 
night, as he was returning from the races of Clankelly, Pro, ~ Tuesiay 
assigned as the probable cause, and four persons are supposed to hare 2 
ea. 


A stormy meeting of the Bristol hairdressers was held a few days 
purpose of considering the Sunday shaving question. In the course of 
cussion, a Mr. Davidge exclaimed, “ If it is wicked to shave or be shat 
Sunday, many churchmen are guilty of wickedness. I have shaved the Bi; 


4 Man nang 


It is intended to coin medals to commemorate’ the a i ; 
the Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary. On the eating, Coetain y 
(Ferdinand), 36,000 silver medals and 11,000 gold were struck off, on 
were given away, and the rest sold—Galignani’s Messenger, One ba, 
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and do you think I will be dictated 
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A letter from Constantinople in the Sémaphore of Marseilles says;—“y 
cannot imagine the number of Hungarians and Poles who ev ee 


The Company of the M —- 


riales have engaged, it is said, to convey at a fixed price 8 
Lach be embarked at Galatz by ro he toons | of 100 to 206, and west. ~ 
which is the place of rendezvous. These men make no mystery of the object 
their movements; they loudly declare that they are going to Italy, to ~ 
return in arms to Hungary, and that the Moldo-Wallaehian authorities 
thrown no obstacles in the way of their passage through the territory of the 








In the House of Lords, last night, 


Italy. 


greater would be the probability of 
of the difficulty. 


T 


taken place at 


cutta press, is to follow it. “The 


kesch, the Austrian Internuncio, 


Guar 


in attendance on the 5th of May. 


will be taken up by the Royal Navy. i 

The official journal of Madrid states that the Spanish “ Governmest 
will accept the annexation of St. Domingo as soon as it has been ca- 
firmed by a vote of the people; and if no foreign Power protests 


POSTSCRIPT. 


—__—_@——__—— 


the Earl of Exzenporoven ashe 


the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the Goren, 
ment were engaged in a correspondence with the view of p 

the spiritual independence of the See of Rome with the exercise 
the temporal sovereiguty, within the Roman territory, by the King of 


Lord Wopenovss replied that the Government have not yet e. 
gaged in any such correspondence, and expressed the opinion that the 
less a Protestant country interfered in the Roman question, the 


arriving at a satisfactory solution 


The Earl of CLarenpon and the Earl of Dersy spoke at grest 
length upon the subject, and expressed a general concurrence in the 
principle of non-interference asserted by Lord Wodehouse. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Joun Russext, in answer to 4 
question from Mr. Barium Cocurane, stated that the Government 
had not ner | received any papers relative to the events which had 

Varsaw, and that it would not be to the interest of the 
public service to produce those which were already in its possession, 


The Bombay mail arrived yesterday with advices to the 27th of March. 
It is stated that “ the whole of the Madras Presidency is bordering 
upon famine, the failure of the crops being more or less general through 
out its extent.” Bombay has subscribed 120,000/. and Calcutta, 
160,000/. to supplement the efforts of the Government, Bad news 
comes from the Punjab. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce is bestirring 
itself to render the Bagdad-Constantinople telegraph line available 
for communications between England and India, and the Supreme 
Government has ordered an experiment to be made from Bombay. 
‘Lhe Bengal marine is abolished; and the Indian navy, says the G 


entire work of the Eastern seas 


against its incorporation with Spain.’ 
The Paris papers of yesterday published a telegram from Constanti- 

nople, dated 18th inst., which asserts that the Porte has san 

the union of the Danubian Principalities under Prince Couza, and hs 

demanded that the conference at Paris should take official notice 

the fact. It is stated that no diplomatic representation has offered 

any opposition to this resolution of the Porte; uot even Baron Pn 


A Paris letter-writer in the Indépendance of Brussels mentions the 
expected arrival in the French capital of Count André 
President of the Agricultural Society of Warsaw, and of Cout 
Potocki. They will afterwards proceed to London, their object 

to solicit the intervention of France and England in favour of P 





In the Chamber of Magnates of Pesth, on the 14th, the committee 
charged to examine the rights of members to sit, reported that a great 
many persons possessed of such rights had not been convoked, and 
among them the Ban of Croatia; the Captain of the Hungarian N 

d ; the Prelates of Croatia and Slavonia; the Prior of Arauys; 
the Croat Obergespaenne ; all the Magnates of Transylvania; al 
Governor of Fiume. The committee declared that the omission 0 
summon these personages was an attack on the dignity of the C , 
and that if the Minister of the Interior did not forthwith cou 
them, the committee itself would do so, and would require them t 


———— 
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Bristol, and London; others of Edward 1V., Richard III., and Burgundian 
pieces of silver of Charles the Bold, brother-in-law to Edward IV. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHance, Frrpay AFTERNOOS 


Tue market for English Securities has undergone considerable 
ations this week, the final quotations showing ¢ 
provement. The highest advance, however, which occu! "fa 
has not been maintained ; and Consols, from being 924 “buyers 

9th May, have since receded to 92} “sellers.” The first trans 
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: Js were on Monday, at 91 to 91} for Money, and 913 to 
‘ot cena The markets were dull during that day, eae 
dé cial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; an im- 
vement of ¢ per cent. was established the next day, solely upon that 
tatement ; but it was evident the advance would not have been sup- 
vv 'tod by the general dealers but for the fact of several extensive 
i fide investments on the part of the public, and purchases to the 
etent of 400,000/. in New Three per Cents, and 100,000/. in Consols 
& the London and Westminster Bank ; the latter, of course, had the 
: test effect, and from 913 the market advanced to 92}, at which 
riee, to-day, they were at one time exceedingly firm. Money, in con- 
: uence of these large purchases, has been extremely plentiful, and 
hae have been easily obtainable at from 3 to 3 per cent. In the dis- 
count market the inquiry has only been limited, and at much easier 
mies; indeed, but for the fall in continental exchanges, it is more than 
robable the Bank of England Directors would on Thursday last have 
Paved upon a further reduction in the minimum rate, to 4} or even 
4 per cent. All these favourable circumstances (including the 
weather) have not, however, been sufficient to check the gloom and 
hension occasioned by the present as’ ect of political affairs on 
Continent, and indeed it may be said al over the world. The next 
mail from America is awaited with the greatest anxiety, the latest 
terday) being the most unfavourable yet arrived, although news 
one day later seems less unsatisfactory. French Rentes are telegraphed 
to-day about ¢ per cent. higher. Bank Stock, 229, 231; India Stock, 
99], 93. India Loan Scrip has improved more than | per cent. upon 
extensive purchases by the public, and closes 1013, 102}. Exchequer 
Bills 9s. dis. and 2s, prem, New Three per Cents and Reduced, 
904. Money has again been very cheap all the day. 
 ’ the Foreign Stock Market business has only been of a limited 
character, and confined principally to one or two stocks. Mexican 
Bonds steady, at 24, 244; Turkish Stocks have fluctuated a good deal, 
but close firmer, the Old Six per Cents, 70, 71; and the New do., 533, 
; Sardinian, 81, 82; Victor Emmanuel, 944, 954; Spanish, 494, 
49): Do. Deferred, 41, 414; Spanish Certificates, 5t. 58; Do. 
Passive, 164, 174. in other Stocks there is little change to notice. 
Buenos Ayres are rather better, 88, 89 for the Six per Cents, and 28, 
99 for the Three per Cents; Peruvian Four-ind-a-Half per Cents, 94, 
95. Money has been easy at 5 per cent. Railway Shares have likewise 
varied a good deal, and the final figures will show an improvement in 
most undertakings: Midland Stock has advanced to 124}, 125 ; Lon- 
don and Brighton, 118, 120; North Stafford, 138, 132. In other Stocks 
and Shares the rise is from } to # per cent. Foreign Shares are firmer 
owing to*better prices from the Cortinent. Lombardo-Venetian, 13, 
1} dis. : this is equal to $ or $ per cent. rise; Luxembourg, 68, 6¢. 
London and Westuinster Bank, 673, 68}; London Joint, 303, 30}; 
City, 71, 73. After regular hours, things are slightly flatter all round. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 





































































| Fridgy. | Friday 
Sper Cent Consols ...........0-s000 #25 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent.........04+ | 231 
Ditto for Account... + 92 India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... | 222 
3 per Cents Reduced 90} Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) 2 dis 
New 3 per Cents .. 90} Exchequer Bonds, 500/.. 2 dis 
Annuities 1880 — India bonds, 4 per Cent 13 dis 
Annuities 1885 15g | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5p. Ct. PROMO ...cccccereccocecescovcced 4$p.Ct.) — 
ey 44—| — Mexican 3a ~— 
Ditto} 25 | ——- /Peruvian... 4} — -——— 
5 = 99 |Portuguese 1 -- 463 
> —)| —— /Russian ... — 101} 
;' —| —— ‘Sardinian.. — — 
> —| — Spanish ... oo 493 
}—|) —— Ditto New an 413 
— SED PMENUD consesconssncateemnnennecen 17 
—j| 98 ‘Turkish ...... _ 704 
—| VOMSBROIR, .covccersecccccenneses j;— _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— BAaNKs— | 
Bristol and Exeter..........css++ 994 Australasian ...........00«+ | 614 
Caledonian .............. 972 British North America 524 
Chester and Holyhead 534 City — 
Eastern Counties ........ 50 | Colonial saneuhiinninae |— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. «| —— | Commercial of London ......... | om 
Glasgow and South-Western...) 112 | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd.! 16 
Great Northern sterserecceescccceces |} 12 | eee |—_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland} 1064 London and County. -| 35$ 
HORS Western ........00..0+eeeseree | 7 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia! 223 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......| 111g | London Joint Stock. | 304 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..........| 202 | London and Westmins | 68 
., Brighton, & South C 119 | National Bank .......... | — 
and Blacktvall .......... — National Provincial . |— 
London = ee estaen...} 96% | New South Wales.... |e 
and South-Western ... 95 | eos 50 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln| sat OttoOMaN .......00.0000 . } ref 
ren | 1245 Provincial of Ireland | 89 
North B ‘tinh South Australia .......... | 
North-Easte ee pesteseesees | Union of Australia 3nz 
TF at | Union of London .. eon 25 
TOPE ..crcccceres &”  Seteeeeieereio | 


Oxford, Wor. Wolverhampton| sate 

















Docks— 
Scottish Central..................... 113 East and West India — 
Scottish Midland ... se bo > (siatioadbonsaetbecmreive 
th-Eastern and Dover 83 | St. Katharine 
pastor of France ... fy, weateeumemamenenasa 
tee lendiinaieee --| 99% |MisceLLangovs— | 
Grand ‘ set ious see] —— | Australian Agricultural ......... | 30 
Great Indin s Canada......) 20g | British American Land . j— 
Queen We n eninsular ee 95 ee | 1l4§ 
Paris — of Canada.... 11g | Crystal Palace.... | 823 
Nene. and Lyons ................ — | Electric Telegraph | —_— 
| General Steam ..... |< 
— London Discount .. | — 
— National Discount....... _— 4 
alg Peninsular and Oriental Steam) 69 
— | Royal Mail Steam .......c.c...... | 508 
— South Australian ..........ce.cs0+s | 














BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. $2, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 17th day of April, 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


i £26,843,850 | Government Debt ...........s0+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 3,459,900 






Gold Coin and Bullion . 11,520,488 
Silver Bullion .......0+0.00000 eee 848,362 





£26,843,850 £26,843,850 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities (inclu- 


Proprietors’ Capital 
R ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10, 272,938 


Les) 












Public Deposits*. Other Securities . 18,414,769 
Other Deposits .........scces0e B | NOtes ........0000 6,548,635 
Seven Days and other Bills... | Gold and Silver Coin ..........++ 763,353 

£35,999, 695 £35,999, 695 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 








- ‘ 
BULLION. 

-— Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 32. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... Ol. 5s. 14d. 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, April 19, 

Wheat, R. O...... Os. to Os. | Do. Fine ......... 0s. to Os. | Do. Red, New,,,44s. to 50s. 
FLOUR. 
TOWN-MAAE .,.....00046 per sack 57s. to 60s. | Seconds ....... sssoeeeeeee Per BACK 48s. to 528. 
OATS. 
Th) NOTE: cencepranerntananeiaiions 19s. to 23s, | Do. Fine ....... sonenessnnsceanigenense Gh 0G GR, 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


WHITECHAPEL. CuMBERLAND* 











Hay, Good............ Oe B48. tO 105B......cc0ccceeeeees 1l4s. to 1208 
Inferior .........50 — 60. 50 — 6., 70 — 105 
vew.. o— oO - Om 0. a O- © 

COVE ....cccc0e 9 —115. - lg —120.. +» 120 — 126 

Wheat Straw ........ sna SB ae @ ccicncmniiie 40 — 45 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 16. 


Bankrupts.—William Alfred Putnam, New Oxford-street, glass dealer—Isaac 
Levitt and Morris Tobias Levitt, Minories, chronometer manufacturers—Edward 
Thomas Nash Jenkins, Victoria Park-square, Bethnal-green, cigar manufacturer— 
William Henry Hamburgh, High-street, Poplar, upholsterer—James Cowderoy, 
Peckham, Surrey, innkeeper — Richard Knight Boorman, Marden, Kent, cattle 
dealer—Ebenezer Rae, Eastcheap, City, commission agent—Edward Breeze, Brierly- 
hill, Staffordshire, grocer—Henry Charles Chown, Sheffield, shoe dealer— John 
Duftield and William Rispin Dauber, Sheffield, grocers—Samuel Greenhalgh, Bury, 
Lancashire, confectioner—John Mills, Royton, Lancashire, cotton manufacturer, 

Scotch Sequestrations—John Seaton, Musselburgh, hat manufacturer—Alexander 
Hill, Edinburgh, wood carver—James Melville Watson, Edinburgh, engineer—John 
Lochead, Ardrishaig, Argyllshire, merchant—John Gunion, Glasgow, cheesemonger 
—Patrick Copeland and Arthur Copeland, Meigle, Forfarshire, merchants. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ARRIL 19. 


Bankrupts.—John Tallis, Strand, and Water-street, Strand, printer and publisher 
—Simeon Lyon, Frederick’s-place, Hampstead-road, cabinet-maker—James Borgin 
Gough, Theberton-street, Liverpool-road, Islington, timber merchant—Edward 
Ralph Gilbert,Cripplegate-buildings, mantle manufacturer— Louis Beghin, St. Mary- 
at-hill, City, merchant—Elizabeth Copeland, March, Cambridgeshire, grocer and 
druggist—John Piper, Clarendon-street, Pimlico, wine merchant—Joseph _ 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire, builder and timber dealer—Charles Ric 
Pettit, Marlborough, Wiltshire, corn dealer and seedsman—Arthur Charles Lewis, 
Bath, tailor and draper—William Brain, Risca, Monmouthshire, grocer and brick- 
maker—Thomas Digby, Ottery Saint Mary, Devonshire, tailor—Gordon Gilchrist 
McKay, Liverpool, ships’ store dealer—William Thomas Hemming, Old Broad-street, 
City, bill broker and scrivener—Frederick William Adams, King-street, Covent 
Garden, carver, gilder, and picture frame manufacturer—William Parsons, B: 
Buckinghamshire, draper—Henry Freeman, Leadenhall-street, City, merchant an 
commission agent—Thomas Parkinson, Halifax, Yorkshire, stock and share broker, 





BIRTHS. 
On the 4th inst., in The Castle-yard, Dublin, the wife of Colonel H, Atwell Lake 
C.B., of a daughter. 
On the 15th inst., at Finborough Hall, Stowmarket, the Lady Frances Pettiward, 
of a daughter. 
On the 16th inst., at 56, Eccleston-square, the wife of W. P. Adams, Esq., M. P., of 


a son. 

On the 16th inst., at Hollybrook, Skibbereen, Ireland, the Lady Emily Becher, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 11th inst., at Rathmines Catholic Church, Dublin, John Esmonde, M.P., of 
Ballynestragh, county Wexford, and Pembrokestown, county Waterford, Esq., to 
Louisa, fourth daughter of the late Henry Grattan, Esq. 

On the 11th inst., at All Saints’, Fulham, the Rev. Edmund Batty, eldest son of the 
late William Batty, Esq., of Woodham Lodge, Wandsworth, to Frances Beatrice, 
youngest daughter of Major-General Sir Joshua Jebb, K.C.B. 

On the 16th inst., at Mamhead, Devon, the Right Hon. Lord Churston, to Caro- 
line, second daughter of the late Sir Robert William Newman, Bart., and sister of 
the present Sir Lydstone Newman, Bart, of Mamhead. 

On the 16th inst, at St. Paul's, Princes-park, Russell Alexander Stevenson, Lieut, 
H.M.'s Bombay Artillery, son of the late Brigadier-General Thomas Stevenso 
C.B., B.H.A., to Maria Dolores, eldest daughter of the late Rev, Algernon Grenfe’ 
M.A., of Rugby, and niece of Vice-Admiral Grenfell, of No, 15, Wellesley-terrace, 
Princes-park, Liverpool. 

On the 17th inst. at St James's Church, Piccadilly, Captain Blackett, Coldstream 
Guards, to Georgiana Frantes Corbet, youngest daughter of the late Sir Andrew 
Corbet, Bart., of Acton Reynald, Shropshire. 

On the 17th inst., at Hurst Church, near Ashton-under-Lyne, James G. Roscoe, 
Esq. of Ashton-under-Lyne, grandson of the late William Roscoe, Esq., of Liver- 
pool, author of the * Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” to Mary Ann, third daughter of the 
late Robert Whittaker, Esq., of Hurst. 


DEATHS. 


On the 8th March, at Raneegunge, near Calcutta, of cholera, in the 50th year of 
his age, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Knollys, of Her Majesty's 75th Regiment, second 
surviving son of the late Genera] William Knollys, Ear! of Banbury. 

On the 4th inst., in London, Sir James C. Anderson, Bart., aged 68, late of But- 
tevant Castle, county Cork, deeply lamented. . 

On the 12th inst., at Cronkhill, near Shrewsbury, the Right Hon. Richard Noel, 
Lord Berwick, of Attingham, in the county of Salop. 

On the 14th inst., at Chester House, Wimbledon, Surrey, at an advanced age, 
the Dowager Lady Forbes, of Newe, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 15th inst., at his residence, Hampstead, the Lord Sidney Godolphin Os- 
borne, in the 72nd year of his age. 

On the 15th inst., at Torquay, William Latham, second son of the late J. Bailey, 





: Esq., M.P. for Herefordshire, aged 18 years. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_e—. 


THE BUDGET. 


M* Gladstone is the very Wizard of Finance. His 
budget, presented on Monday night, begins with a de- 
ficiency of two millions, and ends with a surplus of nearly 
the same amount. In a speech of consummate lightness 
and ability, he introduced his audience to a “ wilderness of 
details,” all, so far as they were under his own control, 
equally satisfactory. The deficit was the work of Provi- 
dence, but the surplus was hisown. At immense length, but 
without wearying the House, he demonstrated that the dif- 
ference between his estimate of the revenue, 72,000,000/., 
and the revenue received, 70,000,000/., was owing chiefly 
to bad harvests, a short year, and other untoward circum- 
stances, not to be dreaded for the budget of 1861-62. The 
season, for example, was singularly unpropitious to hops, and 
the hop duty fell from 870,000. to 580,000/., a deficiency of 
300,000/. The barley crop was most wretched, and the con- 
sequent falling off in the malt duty amounted to 800,000. 
The spirit duties sank, owing to the general pressure of the 
times and to the augmentations, the influence of which is 
never felt for the first year, by 900,0007. Then there were 
three days in the past financial year less than in the preceding 
one, viz. one more Sunday, two Good Fridays instead of 
for Leap year. Each day yields 

100,000/., and this slight difference accounts therefore for 


one, and no extra day 


300,000/7. How it does so we confess we are at a loss to com- 
prehend. The intercalary day was, of course, a direct addi- 
tion to the year; but people drink as much tea, sugar, and 
spirits on Sunday as on any other day, and if they 
do no business, work double tides on Monday, so that 
the average ought not to be appreciably disturbed. But 
we may accept that over-refined calculation on the authority 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and admit that the 


entire deficiency may be traced to the same cause—the series 
of bad seasons with which it has pleased Providence to 
afflict the country. On every other point, and more espe- 
cially on the points considered doubtful, the budget is satis- 
factory inthe extreme. The treaty with France, in particular, 
has proved most beneficial to our commerce. Though as yet 
but one-sided and partial in its operation—the French re- 
missions only commencing in October—it has created a 
trade already of nine millions sterling. The import of French 
wine again, which it was said the people of England would 
never drink, has increased by a million and a half gallons, 
and the total of all wines from 9,176,000 to 12,500,000 

ns. The loss of revenue, therefore, which was estimated 
at 850,000/., was only 493,000/., and this in spite of difficulties 


which checked the full operation of the new duties up to 


October. The improvement had lasted only six months, and 
may be said to have only just begun, for the national taste 


has yet to be formed, and the people generally have yet to 
learn the value of draught wine at 8s. a gallon. The penny 
stamps, pronounced so utter a failure, have produced 


300,000/, and the total receipts from all branches, exclu- 


sive of Customs and Excise, has been 85,000/. in excess of 
the estimate. The entire deficiency, therefore, arose from 


temporary and exceptional causes, having no necessary in- 
fluence on the revenue of the coming year. That revenue 
Mr. Gladstone consequently estimates as follows : 


Customs wat . £23,585,000 
CT oes eg A . 19,463,000 
Stamps. . . . . « «+ « - 8,460,000 
Taxes . .. 3,150,000 


Income Tax . ‘ . ; ; , ; ; 11,200,000 





Crown Lands. . ...... 295,000 
Miscellaneous. . . 1,400,000 
Post-office. . . . 3,500,000 
Chinese Indemnity . 750,000 

£71,803,000 


The Customs receipts will be swelled by a double duty on 
chicory, and the Stamp revenue by some alterations, but 
these are trifle. The expenditure, meanwhile, is reduced, 
including a vote of 1,000,000/. for the Chinese war, by reduc- 
tions in the naval and military outlay to 70,000,000/., and 
the total account shows a surplus of 1,800,0007. Mr. Glad- 
stone may well be pardoned a slight exhibition of pride at 
such a statement. Whatever else it may do, it at least 
places his financial ability beyond all question. With the 
single and doubtful exception of the spirit duties, his pro- 
jects have all succeeded beyond the hopes of his most san- 
guine friends. The result of the French treaty is a triumph, 


° ° » Ue 
while an immense clearance of the schedule of duty-nay: 
articles has been accomplished without the smallest‘ 
injury to the revenue. If we could rely upon peace even f 
a twelvemonth, the out-turn of the year would probab| rr 
an increase of trade as great as that which followed the 
ductions of 1853. = 

Unfortunately, we cannot rely upon peace, and the use to 

: - : - 
which Mr. Gladstone puts his surplus impresses us with 
sense of rashness and extravagance. Urged by the : 
who support him to wipe out the affront put upon him last 
year by the Lords, he proposes once more to repeal the 
paper duty. This costs at once 650,000/., and a reduction of 
the income tax bya penny nearly accounts for the remainder 
If the country were at peace, or if the maintenance of peas 
could be counted on with any degree of certainty, the pro 
posal might be readily accepted. All taxes are injur; 
and the paper duty is specially bad, because it involyey 
losses much greater than the amount levied on the COD. 
sumer. It involves the whole loss implied in the restric. 
tion of the manufacture to a few capitalists, in the lim: 
tation of invention, and in the extinction of some de 
scriptions of paper. The abolition, moreover, terminates g 
controversy which the Lords were imprudent to raise, ang 
reasserts the right of the people to an exclusive control oye 
their own finance. But there is no peace present or jg 
prospect. The budget is a war budget. We are paying for 
an increased army, for the reorganization of the fleet, for the 
construction of new artillery, for a new army of volunteers, 
for fortifications, for the improvement of every department 
available for defence or for aggression. If we look abroad 
at Europe, we find Italy, Hungary, Poland, and Turkey on 
the verge of insurrection, a great military monarcliy hesi- 
tating between war and bankruptcy, small expeditions 
begun in every quarter of the world, and a a on the 
throne of France. At any moment Italy, Hungary, o 
France may take a step which will plunge us into the war 
no longer dreaded by the British Ministry. Yet, in the face 
of these contingencies, Mr. Gladstone takes off a tax which 
produces a million, and which he cannot reimpose. The 
moment the tax is extinguished, interests will spring up, 
based upon the cheapness of paper, with which no Govern 
ment, except in extremis, will be able to contend. It is true, 
the tax cannot be removed till the Ist of October, and war, 
if it comes at all, must come before that date; but is the 
House then to rescind its resolutions? If it does, it will be 
to the destruction of all the preparations made in anticips 
tion of the event, preparations involving in the case of the 
newspapers an outlay the reimposition of the duty will render 
unbearable. The tax might have waited for the year exceed. 
ingly well, and then have been either removed with universal 
consent in expectation of peace, or continued simply as 4 
war tax. As it is, Mr. Gladstone has left himself nothing 
with which to meet a war except an increase of the income 
tax to an intolerable rate. It may be very pleasant for Mr. 
Bright and his school to think that war means ruin to the 
propertied classes and, therefore, must be waged reluctantly, 
parsimoniously, and for short periods, but Mr. Gladstone 
has searcely descended to the level of contempt for the 
honour of Great Britain. It is said the abolition of the duty 
will benefit the working classes. Very likely, but they have 
had many benefits of late, and an appreciable reduction of 
the income tax would have benefited the classes upon whose 
shoulders alone the burdenof all recent improvement has been 
flung. That, however, isa subsidiary question. The real 
point is the wisdom of abolishing any tax which cannot be 
reimposed in the face of the imminent probability of war. 
Nor can we assent to Mr. Gladstone’s denunciation 
our increased expenditure. In perhaps the most striking 
paragraph of his speech Mr. Gladstone affirmed : 

“The total expenditure has grown from 71,500,000/. to 
91,000,000/., or nearly 20,000,000/. in the space of sevel 
years. Now, sir, I do trust that this will be remembered 
and considered. Let us think what is the meaning of! 
We have nothing to do but to reflect in order to take a wife 
and becoming course, and all I am anxious for is that we 
should reflect, and should reflect in time. What are the 
annual savings of this country? May we take them at 
50,000,0007.? Enormous as that sum is, I believe it may 
be taken as the amount which the skill, and the capital, 
the industry of England lays by every year. If it be so, 
if we take this 50,000,000/. for a period of eight years, ¥° 
get a total capital of 400,000,000/. Now, if we put upoa 
that sum of 400,000,0007.—taking all kinds of investments 








together—an interest of 5 per cent., the result is aes 
gives us the 20,000,000/., as the aggregate result of the W 
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of the nation for eight years, completely absorbed 


oat pl lowed up in the grave of this expen iture. I cannot 


and swal 


_to Englishmen, accustomed to principle in politics, to hear a 


|prince, whose family claim is based upon the popular 


belp thinking that there is some degree of relation between | will, support the pretensions of Francis II., and argue for 


the enormous and inordinate growth of expenditure and the 
diminished elasticity of the revenue.” 
The picture is dark enough, and it is time, perhaps, some 
as high as Mr. Gladstone in character and influence, 
should call attention to the enormous increase in our national 
disbursements. But no calm observer will deny that these 
seven years have been in a high degree exceptional, have 
been in fact, though not in appearance, years of war. During 
the period named we have gone through the Crimean cam- 
‘m and the Indian mutiny, the Persian war, and the 
Fhinese expedition. We have lost and reorganized an army, 
reconstructed the fleet, superseded our old weapons by 
arms of precision, raised our influence till it counterpoises 
France in arms, and advanced in all the appliances of 
scientific government as much as in the previous quarter of 
acentury. Civilization is the costliest of luxuries. It is 
easy to govern cheaply in Dahomey, but the cost of educa- 
tion alone is now equal to the produce of the a duty, the 
new facilities for civil justice to twopence of the income tax. 
Asearching economy will speedily, we hope, be as possible 
as it is necessary, and no better Minister of economy could 
be suggested than Mr. Gladstone. But economy in the face 
of Europe in arms is not possible, and a horror, such as that 
ressed by the Chancellor of the Exehequer, only adds to 
the discontent it is powerless to relieve. 





THE LAST ROYAL PAMPHLET. 


IME was when the publication of a book by a Peer was 
T an event, when great men, if they wrote at all, circulated 
their works by private favour, and were more ashamed of a 

d poem than of a defeated plot. As fora pamphlet, no one 
above the rank of a litterateur ever thought of acknowledg- 
ing such a production. Statesmen might pen a “ Few 
Thoughts,” or “ Considerations on the Times ;”’ but the pithy 
sentences went forth shrouded under the anonymous. The 
world advances fast, however, and at the present rate 
pamphleteering will soon be one of the accepted attributes 
of royal birth. Legitimists and liberals, old dynasts and 
young aspirants, alike seek the popular favour by productions 
to be distinguished from leading articles only by their length. 
The Emperor of the French is a practised and most success- 
ful pamphleteer. The Archduke Maximilian criticizes the 
Austrian navy in a pamphlet Admiral Elliott might have 
written. The Pope’s Secretary of Siate defends the Vatican 
ina pamphlet which even his name could not rescue from 
contempt. Bishops pour out their indignation by grace of 
M. Dentu, and now the representative of the Orleans famil 
submits the quarrel between his House and that of Napoleon 
to the judgment of Paris, in a pamphlet which has been 
seized like that of any Red Republican. The Duc 
@Aumale has published, through M. Dumineray, a letter 
on the History of France, signed with his own name, and 
which is, in fact,a speech in reply to the reflections cast 
upon his House by Sines Napoleon. The pamphlet has 
been seized, and the Prince is captained for an act 
at variance with the dignity his exile renders it doubly 
incumbent on him to maintain. We do not know that he 
Was in the wrong. Sir J. Stephens said wisely, years ago, 
that, from the time of Henry the Fourth, the sayer of good 
sayings had been a power in France. The only sound 
objection to royal speech-making and pamphlet-writing is 
the necessity which arises to produce something palpably 
Worthy of the artist’s rank. An hereditary Prince talking 
drivel, or the aspirant to a throne writing platitudes, is a 
— not favourable to the small remains of reverence 

pean society retains. But excellence of any sort, 
though it display itself, like the learning of some of the 
Bonapartes, only in fantastic studies, begins to be considered 
respectable in Princes, and once accepted by etiquette, 
pamphlets offer a better vehicle for the opinions and designs 
of royalty than the salon gossip which formerly supplied 

place. A speech by Prince Napoleon is far less dan- 
serous than the sharp sentences which Poles, Hungarians, 
= samageee of all nations bear with them from the Palais 


. egarded in this light the Duc d’Aumale must be con- 
a to have achieved a triumph. His pamphlet, however 
aon”, disagree with its sentiments, is effective, and that is 

which is now required to constitute a success. Nor are we 


ithe claims of the Papacy to oppress Rome. But French- 


men only regard principle in polities when not inconvenient 
to the interests of France, and the class who read pamphlets 
detest the unity of Italy. M. Guizot would protest for the 
King of Naples as strongly as the Due d’Aumale, not . 
because he loves Francis de Bourbon, but because he 
detests the House of Savoy. Nor are the Legitimist sen- 
timents quite so preposterous In the mouth of an Orleanist 
Prince as they at first sight appear. The Due d’Aumale, 
though an Orleanist, is also a Bourbon, and scarcely 
forgets, what Englishmen never remember, that the re- 
presentative of the House of Orleans is but one step in 
blood from the old branch, that the Comte de Paris must 
one day inherit the pretensions of both lines, the monarchy 
of Hugh Capet as well as the monarchy of the Barricades, 
the fidelity of the Faubourg St. Germain as much as that 
of the bourgeoisie. An accident, a fit of the cholera, an ill- 
digested meal, and theories of legitimacy may be not un- 
becoming even in a Duc d’Aumale. 

As to the personal allusions, no conceivable reasoning can 
make some of them sound to English ears anything but un- 
dignified. The only apology for them is a bad one, that an 
allusion to the Paterson case is as justifiable as an allusion 
to the Bourbon “ habit of running away.” The Prince who 
laughs at a Napoleon for disappearing from the deliberations 
of the Reds just as the Police came to arrest them, had him- 
self been taunted by his adversary with undignified haste in 
flight. The comparison between the Prince and Philippe 
Egalité is not, however, liable to the same reproach, and is 
perhaps as effective a hit as the past year of pamphlets has 
produced. “ One thing,” says the Prince, “ astounds me, 
and that is that my grandfather found no favour in your 
sight, for you, like him, sat on the Left side of a Republican 
Assembly. There, indeed, the resemblance stops, for he ex- 
piated his fault. He left the National Convention to mount 
the scaffold, while you descended from the benches of the 
Mountain to enter the splendid mansion in which the Duke 
of Orleans was born.” 

For the graver matter of the pamphlet we suspect the 
Due d’Aumale has hit upon the argument after all most 
effective with Frenchmen. It is not of much use to appeal 
against glory to rectitude, to assert in a country where every 
man of sixty has taken a dozen oaths that the Emperor is 
unreliable, or even to accuse the man who has annexed Savoy 
of political inconsistency. The Duc d’Aumale passes by 
those charges for the far heavier one of failure. He strikes 
sharply on that chord which vibrates in all Frenchmen, and 
leads them even in their dream of annexations to doubt if 
the retribution of 1815 may not be once more exacted. The 
Emperor, says the Prince in effect, promised to free Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, and failed ; to save the tem- 
poral power, and failed; to redistribute Italy at Villafranca, 
and failed. He “imperils every day the destiny of the 
nation” by “great enterprises which France does not sanc- 
tion beforehand,” and is, therefore, powerless to correct. 
The French mind, once convinced that these charges were 
true, would soon be dissatisfied with the exchange of free- 
dom for a glory which never arrived, and demand, if 
not the Bourbons, at least changes which would revive the 
Bourbon chance. It is the feeble, and not the immoral, poli- 
tician France contemns. 





THE EIGHTH OF APRIL IN WARSAW. 


HERE are some deeds as there are some sufferings whose 
grandeur raises them above the rules by which human 
actions are ordinarily judged. We have censured, with 
others, the recklessness of the Poles, but we should think 
as little of the brain as of the heart of him who could read 
of their most recent act without a thrill of admiring sym- 
pathy. The man who calmly faces death for an unselfish 
idea is beyond criticisms as to his prudence, and the crowd 
which at Warsaw courted with bare breasts the fire of their 
executioners is not to be judged by the formulas which 
should regulate political strife. If the recent accounts may 
be trusted—and they look trustworthy—the “ disorderly” 
mob of Warsaw have done a deed of which the freest race on 
earth may hear with despairing envy. The crowd, it is said, 
on the 8th April, after being warned to disperse, told the 
Governor to go home, and give them back their army. The 





aware that its sentiments will, in France, depreciate the 
of its admirable antithesis. It is doubtless annoying 


demand was regarded as an insult. The order was given 
to fire upon the unarmed crowd, and instantly a scene 
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commenced such as that which Shelley once depicted as the | withdrawn. Peace, argued the Foreign Seeretary, WAS con. 


hope of a trodden race: 
Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and mute, __ 
With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of an unvanquished war. 


And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there, 
Slash and stab, and maim and hew, 
What they like, that let them do. 
With folded arms and steady eyes, 
And little fear and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay, 

Till their rage has died away. 

The Poles bared their breasts to the fire, and died without 
resistance. Mothers held up their children and called on 
the soldiers to kill them, and young women stood up calmly 
to receive the bullets. Nor was this a sudden impulse. Hun- 
dreds had taken the sacrament that morning in order not to 
meet death unshrived, and then gone forth unarmed to risk 
the fate they found. Even when the charge of the bayonet 
compelled the crowd to move, the Poles fell on their knees, 
and raised a hymn, which proceeded while the singers fell 
under the shot. Ona spirit such as this political criticism 
is thrown away. Whether reckless or only patriotic, pru- 
dent or mad, the men to whom such a death was possible 
are nobler than the conquerors who inflicted it; the nation 
which produced them is secure of its nationality whatever 
its political alliances or form. We are not of those who 
profess to weigh out scruple by scruple the prudence with 
which martyrs ought to die. 

The first consequences of their deaths have, nevertheless, 
as we predicted, proved eminently disastrous. Warsaw, 
though not officially in a state of siege, is governed like a 
conquered city. The Russian Government has fallen back 
on force, and, as is its wont, employs force with pitiless 
effectiveness. All meetings of every kind are closed. All 
gatherings at funerals are prohibited. The mourning dress 
is absolutely forbidden. Every man who resists a soldier is 
threatened with six months’ imprisonment. The wounded are 
carried away to the fortress, to be out of reach of their friends. 
Arrests continue daily, and the old weary story of continental 
repression has once more recommenced. Nor is the suffering 
confined to Warsaw. All through the country small con- 
flicts are constantly arising. General Chruleff has gone 
with an army to restore order in Lublin, from which the 
Russian Governor has been expelled. At Kiev, in the 
Ukraine, the population rose upon a guard which interfered 
with a mourning ceremonial, and the consequent “ repres- 
sion’”’ is said to have cost a hundred lives. Indeed the Russians 
have nothing for it now but to make their tyranny effective. 
The slaughter of the 8th April was of the character which is 
never forgiven to foreign rulers, which, like some historical 
massacres, will influence the hatred of generations who cannot 
recount one of the details aright. There is war between the 
Poles and the Russian Government, and, for the hour at least, 
the Polish cause, which a little more prudence might have 
made a prosperous one, is in abeyance. If, however, the 
scene of 8th April really indicate the Polish spirit, if it was 
not a momentary impulse, but an expression of a deliberate 
resolve of a whole people, that cause must ultimately suc- 
ceed. There is but one crime which history does not record, 
and that is the extermination of a civilized race. 





THE SYRIAN CRISIS. 

.". despatches of Lord John Russell on Syrian affairs, 

just presented to Parliament, are remarkable for their 
frankness, and a tone of hauteur which indicates a fixed and 
unhesitating resolve. It is as impossible to doubt that the 
simple object of her Majesty’s Government is to maintain 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire, as to question that 
they are prepared, in that view, to appeal if necessary, to arms. 
From the despatches of the 23rd July, when the Govern- 
ment sanctions “ with great reluctance” the foreign occupa- 
tion, to that of January 16, in which Lord John Russell 
declares that “to retain a European force in Syria without 
the consent of the Sultan would be an act of war,” but one 
tone is perceptible. It is that of determined resistance to 
the aggression on Turkish independence threatened by 
France in the interest of Syria. 

The contest began so early as July, 1860. Immediately 
on the rumour of the massacres, the French Government 
proposed an intervention, to which the Foreign-office, in its 
first horror and surprise, yielded a partial assent. Instantly 
on the arrival, however, of better tidings, this assent was 


cluded between the Druses and the Maronites, ang foreign 
intervention was unnecessary. This view, however, was . 
pudiated by M. Thouvenel. No justice, he conteng 
would be done to the Maronites except in presence of ; 
foreign foree. The second accounts proved too favourable, anj 
the British Government, “with great reluctance,” Sanctioned 
an occupation to last till 15th March, 1861. Even the 
however, they pleaded for delay, and for the settlement o 
the questions at Constantinople, in both of which points ¢ 
failed. M.Thouvenel demanded a Conference, and through, 
out the despatches treats Syria as a province to be disposed 
of by the Powers, “ with the co-operation of the Sultan,” 
and not by the Sultan as sovereign. The Conference acceded 
to the French view, the troops were despatched, and a coy, 
mission was appointed to devise means for the punishment 
of the guilty and the future pacification of the country, 

Their proposals, none of which have yet been carried oy 
form a curious episode in the history of the occupation, 
Lord Dufferin appears from the first to have been the soy 
of the commission, and he proposed a plan which, considep. 
ing he was dealing with the dominion of an independent 
power, was certainly sufficiently thorough. He recommended 
that Fuad Pasha should be appointed Governor-General of 
Syria for a term of years, that a fixed tribute should be paid 
to the Sultan, and that the whole of the remainder of the 
revenue should be expended within the province. The Ie 
banon at the same time should be governed by a Christian, 
not selected from the Mountain and only partially dependent 
on the Syrian Pasha. These views, with modifications, wer 
accepted by Lord John Russell and M. Thouvenel, but stre- 
nuously resisted by the Porte. The Turkish ambassador 
openly denounced the project as one involving the “ dismeu. 
berment” of the empire, and the Divan, frightened into a 
initiative, submitted a device of its own. This was the division 
of Syria into two pashalics, with Christian councils-genera, 
and some confused arrangements for general supervision to 
be exercised by an officer deputed from Constantinople. As 
this arrangement in no way met the difficulty, which lies in 
the sudden change of corrupt pashas, the proposal was 
abandoned, and negotiation thenceforward confined to the 
reorganization of the Lebanon. 

Before any decision had been reached, however, a dispute, 
the serious character of which is still but faintly appreciated, 
arose between the British and Imperial Governments. % 
early as December, 1860, M. Thouvenel had begun to press 
for an enlargement of the period of occupation. The Druses 
were still, he argued, unsubdued, the Mussulmans threater- 
ing new outrages, and the departure of the troops would, he 
feared, be the signal for new~ massacres of a still more 
frightful character. After a momentary hesitation, however, 
apparent in the Foreign-office despatch of 1st January, her 
Majesty’s Government resolved to consider any prolonged 
occupation inexpedient. The presence of French troops, they 
declared, stirred the Maronites to insolence, and shielded them 
in outrage. On their departure, both factions would sink back 
exhausted, and obedient to Turkish rule. They, therefore, re- 
quired that the Convention of the 5th September should be 
observed in its integrity. M.'Thouvenel resisted, and from this 
moment the British correspondence is pervaded with a tone 
of suspicion, rising sometimes to angry denunciation. The 
object of the French Government, it was plain, was to 
move the fixed date for the evacuation, and substitutem 
uncertain date “after the establishment of a strong g 
vernment in the Lebanon.” The Porte was clamorous it 
the withdrawal of the troops, and the British Governmest 
declared to Count Rechberg that “any resolution on the 
part of the Powers of Europe to retain a European force 
Syria without the assent of the Sultan would be clearly # 
act of war,” and to M. Thouvenel that they “ would not col- 
template the case of so violent an infringement of the rights 
of the Sultan as would be involved in the occupation of bis 
territory by foreign force against his will.” M. Thoured 
however, persisted. In a despatch to his own ambassador 
in London, of 18th January, he formally enunciated the idea 
that without a reorganization of the Lebanon nothing 
been done, and that the occupation should be continu 
up to that date. Lord John Russell replied that Syria 
longed to the Sultan, and “ Her Majesty’s Government . 
not prepared to maintain European troops in Syria 
means are found of totally preventing for the future thow 
bloody encounters of hostile tribes which have been for + 
the scourge of that country. They care not whethert 7 
European troops should belong to France or to any 





country. Her Majesty’s Government will not agree t 
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responsible for the future administration of a province 
of the Sultan by the agency of foreign —— The con- 
ference, however, took place on the 19th February, and the 
following extract from Lord Cowley’s report on the pro- 
ceedings shows distinctly the tone adopted by the two 
oes to Article V., he argued that it implied that if the object 
‘sh the high contracting parties had in view, namely, the pacilica- 
tion of Syria, should not be realized within six months, t ie occu vation 
might be rolonged. But that — ion could not be said to be re- 
alized until there should be a settled government in the Lebanon ; while, 
with regard to other parts of Sy ria, his Excellency read extracts of a des- 
ch which he had just received from the French ¢ onsul at Damascus, 
relating a conversal ion which he had had with the Commender-in-chief 
of the Turkish forces, who, he said, had admitted to him that he had 
not sufficient troops to maintain order, and that he must have re- 
inforcements from Constantinople before it would be possible to 
undertake an expedition against the Hauran. The same despatch 
alluded to a number of other points which, in the writer’s opinion, 
should be settled before the French troops ought to be withdrawn. 
**7 took up the discussion at this pomt. ] said that to follow out 
the suggestions contained in the despatch which M. Thouvenel had 
just to us would be neither more nor less than to sanction the 
permanent accupation of Syria. 

It was resolved that proposal for the prolongation of the 
term fixed by the Convention to Ist May, should be sub- 
mitted to the Porte, and the tone of the correspondence be- 
comes still more bitter. “If,” exclaims Lord John Russell, 
ina despatch to Lord Cowley—“ if, however, it is meant that 
the wished-for organization is to be delayed till the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia 
have yielded to the exclusive Maronite supremacy, ten years 
may elapse before that submission is obtained.’”? And he 
repeats on 21st February “an agreement to prolong the stay 
of the French troops until some undefined and undiscovered 
organization of the Mountain has been completed, would 
probably lead to a foreign occupation as long as that which 
has taken place in the Roman States.” 

Even this, however, did not satisfy M. Thouvenel. He 
declared (25th February) that no prolongation to a fixed 
date would furnish to Europe a moral guarantee, and de- 
manded an extension “ntil its object has been gained,” an 
occupation instantly condemned by Lord John Russell as 
one of indefinite duration, and Lord Cowley, on 2nd March, 
was “instructed not to agree to any prolongation of the 
occupation sanctioned by the Convention of the 5th of Sep- 
tember.” The Turks, however, were alarmed and gave way, 
and on 7th March the British Government consented to the 
extension to 5th June, in a despatch ending with this extraor- 
dinary sentence: “I have to instruct you, therefore, to be 
prepared to accede to the proposal of the French Govern- 
ment, provided it is expressed in clear and precise terms ; 
and provided that by no condition, direct or indirect, ex- 
pressed or implied, it is to be agreed to, or understood to be 
agreed to, that the fulfilment of the positive engagement that 
the evacuation is to be completed by the 5th of June is to 
depend upon anything other than a faithful and honourable 
execution of the words of the convention.” An intelligent 
lawyer dealing with a highly acute swindler, would have em- 
ployed precisely those terms. They indicate, at least, a 
transient doubt of the good faith of the French Government, 
an idea amply supported by the succeeding letters. M. Thou- 
venel again pressed that the arrival of French transports off 
the coast should be sufficient guarantee of French integrity 
and desire to depart. The answer was contained in a para- 
graph of two lines. “Ter Majesty’s Government cannot 
consent to the occupation of Syria on terms less stringent 
than those which are stated in the instruction” quoted 

above. M. Thouvenel, however, was not to be daunted. 
After himself proposing the 5th June, he suddenly, on March 
10th, reopened the whole dispute by urging “that to accept 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Government would be tanta- 
mount to declaring that, under no possible contingencies, 
could the occupation of Syria be prolonged, an engagement, 
he said, into which no French Minister could enter. He 
had no objection to assign in a convention a final term to 
the occupation, but he would not debar himself the right of 
Proposing a conference at a later period, with a view of pro- 
longing the occupation should events arise which in his 
opimion might render it necessary.” Lord John Russell, in 
reply, after expressing his “painful surprise” and recapitu- 
lating the facts, declares: “There must be some end of 
these concessions. Her Majesty’s Government will by no 
means consent to a European occupation later than the 5th 
June. Any occupation of Syria by French troops beyond 
5th June will be considered by her Majesty’s Government 
8 a breach of faith, against which it will be your duty 
formally to protest.” No one, however little familiar with 


the usages of diplomacy, can mistake the import of phrases 
such as these. In private life they would convey a menace 
of legal proceedings, Employed between States, they imply 
that the alternative is concession or open war. We have, 
we suspect, been nearer a European war during the recess 
than at any time since the opening of Parliament. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE ON VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIERING. 
NHE Brighton and Wimbledon reviews have done this 
much service—they have drawn forth speeches from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army and the Inspector- 
General of Volunteers. Colonel M‘Murdo delivered his 
“lecture” to the troops assembled at Wimbledon, wet and 
hot from failure. The Duke of Cambridge delivered his lec- 
ture or paternal admonition at a dinner in St. James’s Hall 
given by the London Rifle Brigade. We have already ex- 
pressed our hearty concurrence with the “ doctrine” laid 
down by Colonel M‘Murdo on the scene of Lord Bury’s de- 
feat ; and the advice of the Duke is so nearly what we have 
given ourselves from time to time, that we need do little 
more than record this endorsement by authority of our 
views. But the speech suggests some considerations. 

First, we have to remark on the civil courage displayed 
by the Commander-in-Chief in handling delicate topics with 
a manly frankness which would become a prince of the 
blood better if he displayed it at the Horse Guards as well 
as in St. James’s Hall. We do not underrate the value of 
his services on that occasion, yet it were well were he to be- 
stow a little of the same quality upon the military club of 
which he is president, and exercise his power of selecting 
lieutenant-colonels instead of letting them arrive at com- 
mand by chance and purchase. That the volunteers stand 
in need of advice we readily admit, but we are afraid the 
keen edge of the sound advice given by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge on Saturday was taken off by a certain short-coming 
in the display of that civil courage to which we have re- 
ferred. Why, when he poured the weight of his denuncia- 
tions on the Brighton review did he not include the Wim- 
bledon review in the same category of mistakes? If one 
was wrong, so was the other. In our opinion both were 
wrong. What we should like to know is why the Duke of 
Cambridge made no reference to Wimbledon? He rightly 
defended himself from the charge of throwing obstacles in 
the way of the volunteer movement, but, we confess, if the 
proposition were limited, and it were said the Commander- 
in-Chief threw obstacles in the way of some volunteer move- 
ments and favoured others, this omission of Wimbledon 
from the censure uttered on Saturday would give some 
colour to it. air play is a jewel, even in St. James’s Hall, 
and it was not fair play to omit all reference to Wimbledon. 

With these exceptions, we concur in the speech of the 
Duke of Cambridge. Nothing can be truer than that the 
volunteer battalions are not yet fit to take their place in the 
line, and that by no process can they become fit except by 
the orthodox one of regular training. But they have worked 
so well, aud many of them are so far advanced, that, were 
they to “ stick to drill,” as General Hay said, all the summer, 
in the autumn they might appear in the field to take part 
in complicated exercises in combination with the line, 
Nothing else will do. Steady company and battalion drill, 
with field-days on a small scale, nothing but this will make 
them of real value in an emergency. The proof that they 
have made immense progress since 1860 is to be found in 
the fact that the Commander-in-Chief is anxious to see them 
brigaded with the line, at the right season. Nay, he would 
rejoice to see them, where we suggested they should go, at 
Aldershott camp. We are inclined jto think that several 
corps would find the time if a field-day at Aldershott were 
seriously proposed. It is clear that the volunteers are now 
so good, and promise to be so much better, that the military 
authorities think it high time to introduce an efficient or- 
ganization among them, so that they may be counted upon 
in the event of danger. This is the highest compliment yet 
paid to the volunteers, and it is desirable that they should 
seek to deserve it, by making the most strenuous efforts this 
spring and summer to show well when brigaded with the 
line. We must strongly insist on the necessity of lieutenant- 
colonels keeping to their proper duties, and not attempting 
to be brigadiers and generals of division, The thing is ab- 
surd and mischievous. A commander who really looks after 
the drill and discipline of a corps will have quite enough to 
do without taking higher duties on himself. We hope the 





Wimbledon and St. James’s Hall lectures will not have been 
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delivered without producing happy effects on officers and men, | light imposts which eventually they are sure to find insu 
and that some more deliberate attempt will be made to/| cient for the national wants. It is easier to tax moe 
introduce sound military systems into the volunteer corps, | the necessity is patent, and all men are feeling the relief ; 
suitable to the peculiar conditions under which they have | long compression, than it will be when the crave for — 
been raised and the men of whom they are composed. ease is once more in the ascendant. The whole cost A ser 
Siebicael ee by ne. nor is it desirable that it should 
a he lawsuit which saves an estate may justify a morteage fy, 

, THE ITALIAN BUDGET. . its costs, but the Italians will be wise if while vledgeen 
: wr Italian people have still to face the most irksome of | credit, they accept their own share of the permanent rest 
constitutional problems—a taxation, self-imposed yet|The sum required, great as it may appear, cannot be y ~ 
adequate to the needs of civilization. Their old Govern-|in excess of the taxation a just ‘and courageous fing = 
ments were as cheap as inferior articles generally are. A would impose. It is not necessary to adduce the oman 
judge who takes bribes need not receive much pay; an in-| of France, where Government levies out of the wealth : 
solvent police subsists comfortably if allowed the profits of duced by peace, taxes introduced by the Convention ts 
extortion; a soldiery in arrears is content with impunity in| encounter war. The taxation of France now amounts ta 
plundering its friends. Even the monarch is sometimes | fifty shillings a head, a rate which in Italy would yield fifty. 
cheap in a despotism, for the man who can order an execution | five millions sterling, nearly double her actual requirement ‘ 
will never lack courtiers, and an absolute master has no} The people of Italy, with a finer soil, ten times as oa 
need of the bulwark to his dignity supplied by a costly cere-| cities as France, and far more frequent access to the om 
monial. The new Government, besides being from its nature | would probably denounce that rate as intolerably opprestine 
more costly in appearance, has to contend at once with a| But they can surely bear, for three years, the taxation 
temporary state of war and an exceptional condition of | Piedmont bore in 1850. Sardinia, with its wretched soil and 
anarchy. In Sicily, government seems only to exist for| small external trade, then yielded a revenue of ninety 
expenditure. ‘Half ‘Naples is traversed by reactionary bands. | millions of lire, or about 31s. a head. The same taxation 
Italy, as a whole, is arming to resist a first-class power, | extended unrelentingly over the whole kingdom would raise 
and the process, always costly, is even more expensive than | the revenue to 33,000,000/. and extinguish the deficit ql. 
in older States. They have only to increase their armaments ; together, before the task of reduction had been commenced 
she has to create them. It has long been foreseen that the | Even this rate may be too high, and we only indicate it ss 
exertions of the North and the anarchy prevailing in the | proof positive of the resources of Italy. But an equalization 
South would result in financial embarrassment, and the | of the taxes, intended, so far as may be safe, to anticipate the 
budget just presented to the Italian Parliament confirms | necessity for loans, is, we are convinced, the first necessity 
the most sinister anticipations. The deficit is certainly more | for the’ Italian people. They have shown in the recent 
than twelve, and may exceed twenty millions sterling. The | struggle the highest capacity for war and administration, all 
nominal budget, exclusive apparently of the Roman States, | those active qualities in which they were supposed to be de. 











amounts to m ei ficient. It remains to be proved if they possess the passive 
_,ttevenue. xpenditure, qualities, self-denial, honesty, and thrift, which are the foun. 

patos Sy - . - £14,000,000 wa rn dation of prosperous states, and in which they were ad. 
oy ce ee 5,000,000 mitted to excel. When Italians will bear to be taxed like 
£19,640,000 £30,000,000 Englishmen and Frenchmen, then, and not till then, will 


. ; ; their political education be complete. 
Leaving a deficiency of 10,360,000/., which, however, does 
not represent the whole truth. The expenses in Sicily will |, a ee EN ss . 
exceed the estimates, and the total deficit is certain to reach THE SUSPENSION OF THE INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
twelve millions, and not unlikely to exceed even that|/PIHERE isa class of people in the world whose friends 
enormous figure. There is no prospect, moreover, of never hear of them except when in a scrape. They are 
a speedy amelioration. The civil expenditure of Naples | not exactly mauvais sujets, never come before Sir Cresswell 
and Sicily may be pronounced absurd, the revolutionary | Cresswell, are not often quite insolvent, and are never in 
Government having created places till the administrative | danger of transportation. But they are always in scrapes, 
staff of Naples is larger than that of France; but reduc- | always requiring their friends’ advice, or asking a little assist- 
tions are, for the moment, difficult and dangerous. | ance, or wanting bail, or conducting themselves as only inefli- 
Every placeman dismissed is a possible opponent, and | cient people ever do. India occupies just that position in the 
it will be wiser not to fill vacancies than to increase | family of Great Britain. It is never quite lost, never hope- 
by sweeping dismissals the resources of conspiracy. The |lessly bankrupt, never so completely revolutionized that we 
army, it is, of course, impossible to touch. It is not over-| can resign ourselves in comfortable hopelessness to the decree 
paid, and its numbers should be increased rather than|of the Almighty. But it is always wanting something, 
diminished. The navy has still to be reorganized, a mea- | either troops it is hard to levy, or an official whom we canill 
sure involving new building, iron steam-ships, rifled marine | spare, or money it is a bore to be called upon to pay. Of 
artillery, new dockyards, and all the huge cesspools of ex- | all her scrapes, however, the last is the most serious. In- 
pense with which the British Admiralty is so familiar. For | deed, we'are not quite sure whether it is a scrape at all in 
at least three years to come Italy must exert herself as a first- | the true sense of that easy phrase, whether the bourne has 
class Power, and, willing or unwilling, endure the burdens | not been passed at last, and the fatal sentence become in- 
incidental to that new rank. evitable. Certainly, of the hundred disagreeable statements 
It is possible, perhaps, to endure them without having| sent forth from India within the last five years, there is 
recourse to direct taxation. The new commerce and enter- | nothing to compare in overwhelming magnitude of disaster 
prise freedom will develop, may raise the resources of Italy | with the railway report of the 2nd of March. We doubt, 
rapidly enough to meet the interest on the necessary loans. | indeed, if any Government in modern times ever gave to the 
Sixty millions is not an enormous sum for a modern State of | world a statement so fraught with annoyance, danger, and 
twenty-five millions, to pay for its freedom and indepen- | disgrace. 
dence. The House of Savoy has found little difficulty in| We shall give the details just to enforce the belief Eng- 
raising loans at home, and in the worst event the separate lishmen wisely refuse to disagreeables, but the blank fact, 
guarantee of the Northern provinces will always be accepted jas given by the officials, may be very shortly stated: The 
by the capitalists of Europe. The money may be raised,| calculations for Indian Railways have all broken down. 
and perhaps without serious risk of ultimate distress. There | Unless England can find twenty-four millions more in four 
is capacity in Italy for almost boundless trade, and the rise | years, and send it to India at the rate of six millions a year 
in the customs revenue alone might be expected in time of| in hard specie, the Railways must be abandoned, and thirty- 
eace to provide for all the burdens war is certain to leave|four millions of money surrendered to the jungle. The 
Pehind. Every month, moreover, will add to that wealth | details, as stated by the Government in the Calcutta Gazette 
by which, and not by numbers, the weight of taxation must|of 2nd March, are briefly these :—The existing compaules 
in justice be appraised have agreed to raise, for lines already commenced, 39,666,000. 
But, notwithstanding all these contingencies, the wisdom of | sterling. By 31st April, 1861, 34,500,000/. of this money 
providing for the Italian struggle by loans alone is open to} will have been paid in, and 34,000,000/. will have been ¢ 
serious objections. Every penny now raised must be borrowed | pended. The lines, however, will, “according to present esti- 
at exorbitant rates, and increase the debt which, more even | mates, which may possibly be exceeded,” require 22,000,000. 
than war, impedes the realization of cheap government. The|more. Even if work should be suspended on the less 
habit of borrowing, moreover, accustoms the people to those | advanced lines,—a ruinous proceeding,—thirteen millions 
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ill be imperatively required at the rate of nearly six mil- 


Of this money India cannot provide one six- 


; ear. . 
ions & y Listen to the 


nee, even = advance to be repaid. 
wail :— 
a aay Be considering in detail the financial position of India, 
+‘. sufficient to note the fact that by May next, or shortly after, the 
yer halances here will certainly be reduced to the lowest point at which 
tis possible to carry on the government of the country ; and, adverting 
to the prospects of next year and to the risk of deficient rev enue and 
of extra charges which will be caused by the famine, it w ould cer- 
tainly be highly imprudent to reckon on advanecs from the Treasury 
here for carrying on railway works on an extensive scale. In fact, a 
state of things is possible, or rather probable, in which, in the event 
of funds not being supplied from home, in anticipation to carry on 
the railway works, the Government of India woul have no alterna- 
tive but to order their abrupt and complete suspension. 
We have italicised some apparently unimportant words 
because they contain the gist of the question, wrapped up in 
aform English financiers are not likely to understand. At 
js simply this. The Government of India, like most Go- 
vernments, levies all its revenue, except on opium, quarterly. 
But, unlike other Governments, it pays everybody anonthly, 
Moreover, from the vast extent of its territories, 1t is obliged 

to allow three months for the cash to circulate from the 
receiving treasuries to the treasuries on which the paying 

ressure chiefly falls. Thus it is nearly indispensable 
to administrative action to keep six months’ expenditure in 
hand over and above current outlay. Six months’ expen- 
diture is now about twenty millions sterling. Successive 
deficits, however, aided by Sir Charles Wood’s determination 
not tolook the facts in the face, have reduced the cash in 
hand so low that there is barely 10,000,000/. sterling left 
in hand. This is admitted on the face of the accounts, and 
in reality, we are informed, the available sum, in India, will 
be still Jess. We will, however, only deal with officially ac- 
knowledged figures, and they prove that it is simply impos- 
sible for the Indian Government to spend a shilling on 
Railways, even as an advance. As they themselves say, 
Government, unless it receives specie, “ will have no alter- 
native but to order the abrupt and complete suspension of 
all Railway works,” on which thirty-four millions sterling 
have been spent. 

The suspension of Railway works means simply their de- 
struction. It would be bad enough in Europe, but in India 
where half the soil is badly-baked brick, and the other half 
3 mass of spongy rottenness, where the peepul-tree shatters 
all neglected brickwork in a few months, and the jungle in 
one season will erase a road, suspension is equivalent to 
total loss. The thirty-four millions might as well have been 
thrown into the sea, or lent to Sir John Dean Paul, or 
invested in Spanish Three per cents. The lines, if not 
actually extinguished, which is much more probable than 
those who have never seen a tropical Delta will believe, will 
be so deeply injured that repairs will cost nearly as much as 
reconstruction. The Engineers gathered together at so 
much cost, must either be dismissed with compensation, or 
kept on doing nothing. The labourers will be dispersed over 
the face of the country, and the operations for collecting 
timber, the most difficult of Indian undertakings, be brought 
summarily to an end. We beg our readers to believe that we 
are drawing no exaggerated picture of the result. We quote 
oily figures given by the government of India itself. 

The first question asked in Parliament, when this state of 
ufiairs can no longer be concealed, will be as to the parties 
to be blamed. Probably no one. There has been on the 
whole very little extravagance in Indian Railways, and the 
expenditure does not differ from the estimates more widely 
than in all similar undertakings. It has been supervised 
closely by Government, and the amount of money thrown 
away can bear no proportion to the sum expended. Were 
the Treasury full, the difficulty would be merely one of 
account, as the money would certainly be raised, or Govern- 
ment might advance the balance just as easily as guarantee 
it. But the expenditure has reached the limit of the sum 
paid in, just as the Indian Treasury is empty, and the eon- 
Sequence, unless the evil is promptly met, will be a suspen- 
sion, almost as ruinous in its effects as total loss. The 
money of course must be raised and despatched, but the City 
can best tell us the probable rates, and the effect of renew- 
ing the export of silver on the scale required. 


THE MANSION-HOUSE DINNER. 
FORCADE, in a restrained but severe attack upon 
¢ the Imperial policy, complains that France under 
er present regime, never knows what her foreign policy 
yis. There is no “system defined and manifested to 


public opinion,” which therefore is powerless to act. We 
are not yet quite reduced to that position in England. The 
Ministry do occasionally, as in the Syrian blue book, frankly 
expose the progress of their foreign policy; or, as in the 
China papers, allow us to perceive at least the avowed 
objects of the country. The press, too, is not silenced, and 
either knows or gleans some idea of the general view on 
which the influence of Great Britain is expended abroad. 
Some broad facts, too, of English policy, such as our 
relation to Turkey and Syria, are always patent; are, 
as it were, fixed beyond the caprice either of Ministers 
or Parliament. But there exists for the moment a want 
of leadership, a reticence beyond that involved in secret 
diplomacy which leads to as great an embarrassment in 
England as the Imperial silence is said to produce in France. 
The nation, for example, scarcely knows even the wish of 
the Ministry with reference to Hungary, hardly comprehends 
our general relation to Austria in Italy, speculates with inno- 
cent pertinacity on our probable course in the great American 
dispute. Speeches like that delivered by Lord Palmerston at 
the Mansion House do not help to remove the “ political dark- 
ness” of which we, like our neighbours, may complain. The 
speech, though directed to foreign polities, contained but one 
distinct sentence, and that is so brief as to be almost unin- 
telligible. The nation, said Lord Palmerston, earnestly desires 
that the “ glorious consummation of the unity of Italy may 
be accomplished without any check or hindrance.” Is 
Venetia, in official geography, essential to Italian unity? If 
so, that sentence is calculated in the highest degree to 
encourage those who would attack Austria this spring. Or 
is the unity of Italy interrupted only by the continued 
occupation of Rome? In that case, it is merely a wish in 
whieh all Europe may concur; but if so, he need of 
this more than diplomatic reserve. Upon every other 
point, the imminent invasion of Denmark, the still 
more imminent claim for a longer occupation of Syria, 
the actually present demand for a Christian Protectorate 
in Constantinople, the Premier remained profoundly silent. 
He hoped, like every other sane man outside the nationali- 
ties, that 1861 might be a yearof peace. It was to that end 
that England was exerting her reinvigorated strength. The 
country has nothing to object.. It craves for peace quite as 
much as Lord Palmerston, more especially if that péace is to 
be real, and not like the present one, the hush which precedes 
the grapple for life or death. But it is, we suspect, sensible 
ofa desire for a little more light, for some distant glimmering 
of the Ministerial view as to the complications which seem to 
all but diplomatists to threaten endless disorder. A thorough 
revelation, we admit, cannot be made with safety, but English- 
men are scarcely accustomed to be driven from their political 
chiefs back to Mr. Reuter for views on the present politics 
of the world. The Premier at the Mansion House said just 
as little as he seems inclined to say to Parliament, and no- 
body else uttered a word worth the trouble of the reporters. 





THE TARANAKI WAR. 

TPE Government has only done what was required by the 

exigencies of the case in despatching an additional 
regiment, the 70th, to New Zealand. When that regiment 
arrived there would be six regiments in the colony, and the 
total force would not consist of one man too many ; for, it is 
manifest, from the character of the last advices, that the 
prospect of peace was obscured by the smoke of something 
like internecine warfare. We may say broadly, that the life 
of no man in the colony of Taranaki was safe, unless that 
man were a minister of the gospel. It is a remarkable fea- 
ture in this contest that the Maories have hitherto respected 
the black coat. The Reverend Mr. Whitely and Archdeacon 
Govett had visited the Maories in their strongholds, pro- 
tected by their cloth. The Reverend Mr. Wilson, riding 
through the country, heard the click of the hammers of 
several muskets in the fern close beside him, and the next 
moment he was surrounded by a band of natives lying in 
wait, like banditti, to slay the wayfarer. They told him that 
nothing but his profession saved his life. We record these 
facts because if not creditable to the natives, they tell well 
for the missionaries. 

The peculiarity of the contest raging in Taranaki was 
that no European, clergymen excepted, could move abroad 
in safety. The soldiers were compelled to march in strong 
bodies from their advanced lines to the rear, and from the 
camp on the Waitara to the town of New Plymouth. The 
Europeans, civil and military, held the ground they stood on, 





and no more. The road to the scene of military operations 
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was maintained open by means of patrols, and stockades at 
short intervals. From the fortified hillocks and entrench- 
ments of New Plymouth hardly a day passed on which the 
settlers did not see their homesteads ablaze. The whole 
country was infested with marauding parties. Nay, more 
than one colonist who had daringly ventured a few miles 
from the town, had been compelled to ride for his life, pur- 
sued by musket-shots. One settler, a gallant volunteer 
officer, was murdered within sight of the barracks, and men 
rode and ran out in haste to save him, but in vain. ‘To the 
south, the Maories had resumed possession of the pah on the 
Waireka hill, where, in March, 1860, last, the volunteers 
distinguished themselves, and which Captain Cracroft and 
his blue-jackets captured after the regulars had been with- 
drawn. Indeed, so daring were the bands of the enemy, 
that they had alarmed the town by the menace of a night 
attack, which had caused a hurried rush of the people into 
places of refuge. 

The position was, therefore, most extraordinary. While 
General Pratt and the bulk of the soldiers were warring on 
the Waitara, the Maories, favoured by the bush, roamed at 
will all over the intervening country and infested the whole 
line of communication. Yet it is estimated that early in 
February there were nearly three thousand troops in the 
settlement. General Pratt was carrying out his new method 
of fighting the natives, and was slowly, but surely, advancing 
into the forest, burrowing into the native defences by con- 
structing a succession of redoubts, and thence driving a 
“double sap” into the rifle-pits. Enraged by this mode of 
neutralizing their strong pahs and external defences, the 
Maories had made a bold attack upon one of the redoubts, 
creeping into the ditch and striving to mount the parapet. 
They were driven back by combined movements executed with 
great spirit, and by live shells rolled over the parapet, and 
suffered a heavy loss. It is plain that General Pratt was 
successfully throwing them back upon the forest, but in the 
mean time, as we have stated, the settlements in his rear were 
laid waste, and the only visible effect of his victories was, 
that the enemy took up positions still deeper in the savage 
country. 

We fear that the war is not destined to come to a speedy 
end. There are so many indications that the young men of 
the tribes are hostile to our rule, and favourable to quasi-in- 
dependence, and especially adverse to further land sales, that 
we should not be justified in regarding an early peace as at 
all probable. In this, of course, we may be deceived; but 
regarding the conduct of the discontented natives before 
the war, the bitter spirit with which it has been carried 
on by them, and the eager aid given by the Maori King 
party in Waikato, it is but too likely that, until the malcon- 
tents have been expended in military operations, the promis- 
ing settlement of Taranaki will not know peace again. 





MODERN PAGANISM. ‘ 

I’ any one wishes to gauge the chasm which separates English from 

French thought, let him read the last story which has supplied 
gossip to the Parisians. Corporal Rouard had just completed his 
seven years of service, and accepted the 1000 franes offered for re- 
enlistment, when he became acquainted with Denise, a flower-maker, 
of seventeen. ‘The pair lived together, enjoying the enlistment money 
while it lasted, and fell, it appears, deeply in love with one another. 
The money sufficed only for a few weeks; Rouard was obliged to 
declare himself a soldier, and the two, afier grave deliberation, re- 
solved that the easiest mode of ending their embarrassments was a 
double suicide. Accordingly they betook themselves to the public- 
house where they had first met, danced till nine o’clock, and then 
entering a private room, wrote and posted letters to their friends. 
The rest of the story cannot be better told than by the reporter : 

“ After supper, and when the minute-hand of the clock pointed to eight minutes 
to eleven, which was the exact hour they had fixed upon for the completion of 
the drama, Rouard said, ‘The hour has come,’ took the poniard, advanced towards 
her, and said, ‘It is yet time’—meaning to ask if she would change her mind. 
She replied, ‘Go on; and, above all things, don’t make me suffer.’ He then 
placed one knee between her legs, and plunged the weapon into her body up to 
the hilt. She heaved one sigh, closed her eyes, and remained motionless. Rouard 
drew out the poniard, and, while warm and bloody, as he had said, inserted the 
point into his own bosom ; he then placed the handle against the body of Denise, 
and, folding his arms around her, pressed her against it with all his strength. It 
is deposed by witnesses (for Denise did not die on the spot) that she subsequently 
affirmed, when in the hospital, that, ‘ feeling her lover tremble, she pressed her- 
self against the handle of the poniard as hard as she could, in order to help to 
drive it home.’” 

Denise, pierced through the lungs, lingered for twenty days, and then 
died. Rouard lived to be tried by court-martial, which, with all these 


The first feeling of an average Englishman on reading this ua 
not, we think, one of horror, so much as of surprise. Came 
effect seem to him so widely separated, that the narrative cane 
rather the effect of a poor jest than of an ordinary tale of crime ™ 
motives of the actors, from the corporal to the court-martial, seem 
him utterly unintelligible. The re-enlistment, the resolve to § > 
brief time in enjoyment, the immoral connexion, are all matters as fam 
liar in England as in France. It is the termination of the frolic whi 
strikes him with such a sense of the incongruous. He is accustomel 
to suicides, but not such suicides as this, An English suicide j 
almost invariably the result of some heavy and crushing misery on 
event before which the soul seems powerless for anything bat 
retreat, But neither Rouard nor his mistress seem, to English eyes 
to have endured any special calamity. He was stil] & soldier 4s 
before his short delirium of pleasure. She had still her flower-maki 
to fall back upon. Even the separation, if that were the motive 
need not have been final. Nothing prevented their mecting, though 
they could no longer hope for the enjoyments the thousand frayes 
enlistment money had procured. But the idea of separation yy, 
avowedly not the motive. Rouard, a few minutes before using the 
poniard, explained his ideas in a letter to his father. He “hag 
always required that eccentric life which elevates a human being 
above his fellows.” He analyzes his feelings with a serenity which 
though theatrical, must have been real to the extent of leaving bin 
capacity for analysis. As for Denise, in her letter to her brother 
all “well spelt,” she calls suicide a “celestial journey,” and only 
affirms that “life offers her no prospect of true happiness.” In both 
letters the “eccentric life” of the one and “ true happiness” of the 
other, evidently mean the power of going their own way unrestrained 
by any considerations, human or divine. In neither is there a trace of 
the idea that suicide may, by possibility, be wrong, or cowardly, or 
any of the adjectives by which we usually stigmatize it in England, 
The notion of criminality, indeed, seems never to have occurred tp 
either. Men do not dance just before a crime, if conscious that itis 
a crime, and Denise, in particular, hurries her farewell letter in onder 
to make little arrangements for her family, so that she may have 
nothing with which to reproach herself. The first rudiment of the 
one moral sense which we are apt to consider instinctive, the respect 
for life, seems absent from them both. Rouard evidently considered 
that he had a right not only over his own life, but that of his mis. 
tress. Denise dying, stiffened her form to drive the poniard mor 
sharply home into her lover’s heart. Each aided in what Englishmen 
deem murder, with the full conviction that they were performing a 
noble deed. 

Had the matter ended there, Englishmen might have passed the 

story unnoticed, save as a melancholy, though unusual instance of 
human aberration. But it is quite evident that the ideas of Rouard 
and Demise are the ideas of a large section of French society, 
that the murder seemed to them excused by the circumstances 
which induced, and the suicide which followed, it. The cout 
martial actually acquitted Rouard, and the multitude vehemently 
applauded the acquittal. It is this, far more than the crime itself 
which seems to the average Englishman so strange. Criminals vil 
do anything, but in judges some respect is demanded, if not for 
justice, then at least for law. How, indced, is he to comprehend a 
state of feeling which not only permits educated people to commit 
murder and suicide, without consciousness of crime, but compels 
their judges to sympathize with both. 
Yet there is nothing new or unintelligible in the ideas the narrative 
reveals. They prove merely that the results which high civilization 
without Christianity produced in the first century, it also producesin 
the nineteenth. A pagan of the old world would have perceived no im 
congruity in Rouard. A Roman patrician would have sympathized 
thoroughly with the feeling which declined life except upon cou 
ditions, which snatched as it were a few hours from an mexor 
able fate, and then escaped its grasp. An epicurean beaten @ 
the game of life would have reasoned just as Rouard reasoned, 
declared life valueless without iis rose leaves, expended all in 
a struggle for his ideal of happiness, and, when beaten, coolly 
given up the strain, It is Christianity, not civilization, which has 
given its grand importance to human life. Suicides like these a 
but one of many signs that Paris prefers the Pagan to the Christiaa 
philosophy, holds the fortune of the State more valuable than life or 
principle, suicide a courageous defiance of the fates, pleasure 4 
necessity in the cup of life. The Due d’Aumale, while attacking all 
Bonapartists, is silent on the treachery of Murat, “for he led our 
soldiers to victory a hundred times,” and the silence which we all respect 
is but part of the philosophy which produces Rouards, and which we 
all abhor. It is worth the consideration of those who would disso- 
ciate civilization from the religious idea, whether there really exists 
our much-admired “progress” any principle on which the Rouards 
can be condemned. ‘They are murderers simply by Christian ethics. 
What are they by the ethics of Parisian civilization ? 








facts before them, acquitted him amidst shouts of applause. 
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April 20, 1861.] 
a . 
Letter to the Editor. 


§m,—Your number of the 6th of April contains a very brief notice 
hlet entitled “ Essays and Reviews” anticipated: Extracts 


of aa published in the year 1825, and attributed to the Lord 


Bishop of St. David's. : ; : 

Your notice states that the book in question fa translation of 
ehleiermacher’s “Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke with an 
introduction by the translator) has “always been considered as the 
qork of the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David's.” 

dit adds, “ The general tendency of these extracts is undoubtedly 
such as to render it perfectly clear that, supposing the general im- 
ression as to their authorship to be correct, the opinions of the 
Bishop of St. David’s must have undergone a complete change on 
many essential points before he could possibly bring himself to join 
in even the most qualified condemnation of the se and Reviews, 

I was led W these ——— ~ enn Se pony e ~ sony = 

sow far they are borne out by its contents. An ind that, in 

we steal, they are equally at variance with the pamphlet and 
with the facts of the case. The pam ohlet states that the work is uni- 
versally attributed to Mr. Connop Thirlwall. Your readers are in- 
poem | that it was the work of aclergyman. It was the work of a 
dent. 1 can —— conceive that you can regard this 

as an immaterial one mo a P if +. * a! a oy oo 

‘n that opinion. I venture to thi iat, if the Essays an views 
iad om the work of seven laymen, it would not have caused much 
more excitement than the volume, which, having fallen nearly dead 
from the press, has just been exhumed to answer a temporary purpose, 
[have no right to complain—hardly reason to lament—that your re- 
viewer should have nenee his quien “8 ie Epo : fairly 
indged requires more than most others to be studied as a whole, from 
aoe > dishonestly compiled that the translator is represented as 
holding views which he reports for the purpose of controverting them. 
But as from the language of your reviewer your readers may be led 
SET cache Gall coup Woven ees Gechivee to tn apictions 

rophecy, ybe, he ) 0 1 3 to the existence 

Hi : God, I must observe that the Introduction, which is but too 
justly termed “lengthy,” is, with the exception of a very few pages, a 
mere 7 of a way o —_ roversy, = does not touch upon “7 

int of doctrine, and that there are only two passages in which it 
wl upon ground including any Pm tnd ome in Essays and 

Reviews. The one concerns Inspiration, the other Miracles. ‘There is 
an outline of a theory of Inspiration, no doubt very imperfect and in- 
adequate, but the more excusable in a young lawyer, as in its essential 
features it might plead the authority of distinguished Anglican 
divines. On the subject of Miracles, p> Bon is a comment on one of 
the rationalist attempts to get rid of them, which, as it appears to 
me, a pe +s * calm in anaes but a rs —— 
in principle, of the teaching of Essays and Reviews on that head. As 
to the Essay itself, 1 deny that the language in which it is recommended 
to the reader’s attention warrants any one in making the translator 
responsible either for the whole, or for any part of its contents. But 
Ican say more than this. That which then attracted me to it was 
not its negative, but its positive element, which prevails in it much 
more largely than the extracts would lead the reader to suppose, and 
which, considering both the freedom of the author and the nature of 
his school, | still regard as an admission not without value. As to 
the rest, even at that time the appearance of originality and acute- 
ness, which might naturally dazzle a young scholar, did not blind me 
ie a pee of on o~ ~4 - — only yg te 

Y mind by subsequent reading and reflection has been the 
strengthening of that impression into full conviction. 

Ihave not needed any such change as your reviewer supposes to 
set me at perfect liberty with regard to Essays and Reviews. I am 
not aware of having refused to others any licence which | ever claimed 

myself, And, if it please God, I shall never consent to the nar- 
ee ae hr Foy oe latitude of opinion which the Church 

erto conceded to her Ministers. 
I am, sir, your ae. aru, . 
. Sr. Davin’s. 
Abergevele Palace, Carmarthen, April 13, 1861. 


fthe Bench would only answer Essays and Reviews as fully and 

mly as Dr. Thirlwall has answered our Reviewer, the book would 

soon be relegated to its natural position, as a series of very fanciful 
and very feeble pamphlets.—Ep. } 


young law-student. 


Piusirc. 


Ir how seems almost certain that we shall have but one Italian Opera- 
house this season ; for the schemes which have been in agitation for 
opening Her Majesty’s Theatre are likely, it would seem, to come to 
nothing. The Koyal Italian Opera goes on quietly but successfully. 
The chief attraction there is Mlle. Csillag, unquestionably the greatest 
lyrical tragedian of the day—supposing, that is to say, that the peer- 
ess Grisi must now be spoken of in the past tense. We hear nothing 
of her reappearance this season; and, with all our admiration of “ the 
Queen of Song,” we should not regret her abdication ; for her reign 
has been as long as it has been glorious, and it is not good that she 
eal lege on the stage, exhibiting the decay of her once trans- 

powers. Csillag, on the Italian stage, is placed at a disad- 
Vantage in not being an Italian; but this disadvantage is more 
*pparent than real, for the so-called Italian stage is becoming less 
and less Italian every day. ‘lhe greatest pieces of the Italian réper- 
toire, both in London and Paris, are German and French; and Ger- 
man and French performers are beginning to form the majority in 

companies, Look at Covent Garden at this moment. There 








are Csillag, Tamberlik, Formes, Zelger, Faure, not one of whom is 
an Italian. If this transalpine tendency continues (@s it is likely to 
do), the only thing Italian on the Italian stage will be the language. 
Csillag’s greatest characters—such as Fides in the Prophéte, and 
Valentine in the Huguenots—have long been familiar to = on the 
German stage, and she has no difficulty in performing them with 
Italian instead of German words. She is about to appear in the last 
named opera, with Tamberlik as Raoul, and Formes as Marcel; a 
combination of dramatic and vocal power from which a remarkable 
result may be expected. 

Mr. E. T. Smith continues to give English operas at Drury Lane. 
His movements have indicated uncertainty of purpose. He an- 
nounced that Wallace’s opera Zhe Amber Witch was to be withdrawn 
after Saturday last; but when that time arrived he intimated that 
he had changed his mind, and that this opera should be performed 
until further notice ; and accordingly it has been given nightly during 
this week. 


Tiberni, the new tenor who (as we mentioned last week) has made 
his début at the Royal Italian Opera, though not a performer de la 
premiere fr is an actor and singer of considerable merit, and pro- 
mises to be a useful addition to Mr. Gye’s company. The opera in 
which he appeared, La Favorita of Donizetti, was repeated on Satur- 
day and Tuesday last, and on each night his reception was more and 
more favourable. This opera, the subject of which is as interesting 
as the music is beautiful, is admirably represented, Csillag — the 
heroine, Faura the King, and Zelger the Priest Baldassare—and has 
been one of the best and most successful performances of the 
season. 


The Philharmonic Society’s third Concert of the season on, Monday 
evening last, presented no very remarkable feature. Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt (the husband of Jenny Lind) performed a pianoforte 
concerto of Beethoven. He was an eminent pianist in his younger 
days, but had long ceased to appear in public. His playing was 
correct and musician-like, but betrayed a want of the unremittis 
practice which is necessary for a great performer. The orchestr 
ena were Haydn’s ninth Symphony in B flat, Beethoven’s 
?astoral Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Overture to Athalie, and Weber’s 
Overture to Oberon. Gardoni (just arrived in London for the season) 
sang Mozart’s air, “O cara immagine,” from the Zauberfldte, and 
“Se i miei sospiri,” the pathetic old melody of Stradella. 

Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, instead of appearing, as was 
expected, at her Majesty’s Theatre, have been singing at concerts at 
Liverpool, Leeds, and other towns in the provinces. A strong 
vocal and instrumental party, including Melame Alboni and Miss 
Arabella Goddard, are making a provincial tour under the auspices 
of Mr. Willert Beale, and giving brilliant and successful per- 
formances, 


There was a performance of Molique’s new oratorio, déraham, at 
Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening, in aid of the funds of the Middle- 
sex Hospital. This work, it will be remembered, was originally 
produced at the Norwich Festival in September last, when it made a 
great impression. Its performance on Wednesday drew an overtlow- 
ing audience, was ona grand scale, and must have been of substantial 
benefit to the hospital. This noble oratorio, the greatest work of 
its class that has appeared since the Elijah of Mendelssohn, ought to 
be produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society, whose very limited re- 
pertory stands in need of some addition. 


An opera by Gounod, called The Queen of Sheba (La Reine de 
Saba), is about to be produced at the Grand Opera. 

The receipts of the different theatres, concerts, and other places of 
amusement in Paris, during the month of March, amounted to 
1,606,868 francs, about 65,0002. sterling. 

‘The famous theatre of Barcelona—next to the Scala of Milan the 
largest and most magnificent theatre in Europe—has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss is estimated at three millions of francs. 


Fine Arts. 


Tue water-colour drawings by Mrs. Bodichon, added recently to 
the French Exhibition, in Pall-mall, show ability of a high order. 
Consisting chiefly of studies, made in the neighbourhood of Algiers, 
they are remarkable for varied and poetic feeling, boldness of treatinent, 
and truth of atmospheric effect. This lady justly aims at giving rather 
the general impression than the minute details of a scene, though there 
is plenty of evidence to prove that she also possesses the power of 
delineating the latter when necessary, as, for example, in (1) “ Blue 
Iris,” and (34) “ Asphodels,” with their long delicate stalks sharply 
defined against the Mediterranean Sea, which, as mere foreground 
studies, are sufficiently ample in detail to satisfy the most long- 
sighted Pre-Raphaelite. 8, “Talking to the Dead,” a twilight 
scene, showing an Arab woman mourning over a grave overshadowed 
by the aloe, and backed by a dark grove of olive trees is noticeable 
for the intense feeling of quiet and solitude with which it is imbued. 
12, “ Palm-tree in the Mosque of Sidi-abd-er-Rhaman,” is an instance 
of how much may be done with slight materials. The quiet 
simplicity of this drawing is very charming. 18, “ A Sacred Wood” 
is sombre and mournful. 23, “ Roman Aqueduct, near Cherchel, 
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ancient Julia Cesarea,” is a fine piece of colour. The profile of the 
ruinous and deeply-toned arches of the aqueduct are strongly relieved 
against a sunset sky of greenish blue, fading into orange, and in- 
tersected by long bars of purple cloud. The solitary stork and the 
tall rushes gently bowing in the evening breeze, heighten the deso- 
lation of the scene. 

The two largest drawings of the collection are (27) “ View of Sun- 
rise, looking over Ruba,” and (28) ‘ Snow on the Little Atlas in 
February,” &c. The former shows the fruit-trees in blossom, and 
is harmoniously rich in colour, while the sky, as is the case 
in all Mrs. Bodichon’s drawings, is ably and conscientious! 
painted. The latter—colder in colour—evinces the same therongh 
study of atmospheric influences. 33, “Interior Court of an old 
Moorish House, the Palace of the present Bishop of Algiers,” is an 
interesting specimen of Eastern architecture, which, according to a 
note in the catalogue, is to be shortly destroyed in order to make 
way for modern French building. The perspective of the nearest 
arch appears faulty. A marked contrast to the foregoing subjects 
will be found in (35) “‘ A Bean-field, Sussex,” very true in its sober 
homeliness. There is great feeling for space in (39) “Looking up 
the Rapids above the Falls of Niagara.” The rush and surge of the 
boiling waters are conveyed with a sense of motion not often seen in 
works of this character. I have mentioned but few of these clever 
drawings ; but sufficient, perhaps, to induce all lovers of foreign land- 
scape to see for themselves. 

Mr. Hogarth, of the Haymarket, is exhibiting for a few days, two 
very interesting and highly finished drawings in water colour, by Mr. 
Joseph Nash. One represents the interior of the House of Lords, 
on the occasion of the opening of Parliament by Her Majesty; the 
other, the interior of the House of Commons during a debate. In 
the first drawing, Mr. Nash has had every advantage of colour and 
costume—the richly gilded throne and ceiling, the frescoes, the 
stained windows, and the brilliant many-coloured robes of peers and 
ladies combine to make a scene that would present attractions even 
for those painters who eschew “modern subjects.” The pictorial 
difficulties have been greater in the second drawing, owing to the 
comparative absence of actual colour and the number of black coats 
and hats. Despite these obstacles, it is, however, almost as interest- 
ing as its gayer companion. Lord Palmerston is addressing the 
house—his 1s almost the only portrait—the figures are so small in 
scale that faithful portraiture would probably only be obtained by the 
sacrifice of general truth. In both drawings the perspective is first 
rate, being almost delusive in its reality. The effects of light are 
man with great skill, and the execution is precise and masterly. 
The pictures have been very fairly copied in chromo-lithography. 

The “Old Westminsters’” memorial in the Broad Sanctuary is 
the most picturesque of our London monuments. The site is well 
chosen, and its design and character blend well with the neighbouring 
buildings. It consists of a column of red Aberdeen granite, centrally 
divided by a band on which are hung armorial shields. A foliaged 
capital supports four figures seated under canopies. Crowning all is 
a figure of St. George slaying the Dragon. On the plinth are the 
names of those Old Westminsters to whose memory the column has 
been raised. The whole stands nearly seventy feet in height. Mr. 
G. G. Scott, R.A., is the architect, Mr. Phillip the sculptor of the 
sitting figures, whjeh represent Edward the Confessor, Henry IIL, 
and Queens Elizabeth and Victoria. Mr. J. R. Clayton, of the firm 
of Clayton and Bell has designed and executed the St. George. 
Grave, majestic and dignified, there is a quiet consciousness of power 
in this figure that a common artist would have failed in realizing. It 
is easy to be melodramatic in sculpture; flying drapery and ex- 
aggerated action often pass for genuine metal, while a work of 
sterling thought is, from its very simplicity, overlooked. The loudest 
talker secures most listeners. The attitude of the St. George is quiet, 
yet commanding, and the composition of the figure with the dragon 
is so as to out the columnar idea of the monument. 
The group tells its story plainly. From one point of view only does it 
look awkward or obscure—at the corner of Dean-street and the Broad 
Sanctuary. Mr. Clayton has thoroughly imbued himself with me- 
dieval feeling—he works in the spirit, not in the letter of the past, 
and I hope that in the Gothic buildings so numerously erected in this 
“revival” age, he may find r scope for his undoubted talent. In 
modern medigval sculpture there is a lamentable dearth of ability. 
Mr. Clayton should determine to fill up the gap. 

I t that I cannot say anything in praise of the Havelock 
statue in Trafalgar-square, by Mr. Behnres. It is ill-proportioned— 
the head being too weighty for the body—and the arms are large 
and “stuffy.” The pose has neither grace nor dignity, and this new 
and shining brazen mass suggests, by its tawdriness and want of art, 
the gilt gingerbread kings and queens with which the visitants of 
fairs are accustomed to disarrange the internal economy of their 
children. 

Some modern pictures from the collection of Mr. Uzielli, were sold 
last week by Messrs. Christy and Manson. The following are some 
of the more interesting lots: E. Frére, “ Breakfast”—a mother feed- 
ing her child—173/. 5s. Henry Leys, of Antwerp, “ Mary of Bur- 
gundy giving Alms to the Poor,” 1050/. E. Frére, “The poor Semp- 
stress,” 126/. Meissonier, “ Le Lecteur,” from Dr. Véron’s collec- 
tion, 2121. 2s. T. Faed, “Evangeline,” 352/. 15s. T. Webster, 
R.A., “ The Vi Patriarch,” 1077. 2s. W. P. Frith, R.A., “ The 
Duel scene from ‘I'welfth Night”—a finished sketch—87/. 3s. J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A., “The Bass Rock,” painted at Abbotsford for Sir 
Walter Scott, 158/. 11s. W. Hunt, “he Farrier’s Shop at Strath 
‘fieldsaye,” 54/. 12s. These last two were water colours. 
x Dry Point. 
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DE QUINCEY ON SELF-EDUCATION, STYLE 
AND RHETORIC.* } 


Tuts book was advertized as intended for the use of candidate, 
preparing for the civil service examinations, and unless jj hag 
this or some similar object in view, it is difficult to understang 
why it is reprinted, as the papers it contains are already accessible ia 
very excellent edition of De Quincey’s works. It vail not, howene 
be easy to point out a book containing matter of equal intrinsic meri’ 
which in its present form is less adapted for educational PUrposes of 
the kind to which we have supposed it to refer. The volume js y 
badly edited, or rather it is not edited at all. But every one who 5s 
conversant with its author’s writings will agree that” scarcely 
books of the present day are more in need of editorial help, when 
are addressed to readers who are not expected to bring with them 
great amount of thought or reading of their own. De Quincey; 
thought was as systematic as his knowledge was copious, and we & 
not imagine that he ever sat down to write upon a theme withoy 
having in his own mind brought his reasoning to a definite conclusion 
On the other hand, he was so entirely master of his subject that it jx 
probable he never sketched its divisions out on paper, and had» 
very clear idea of how much room it would take to develop them, 
His habits, as is well known, were desultory and procrastinating ty 
the last degree, and as he wrote almost entirely for magazines and rp. 
views it is not surprising to find that the point for the sake of which 
the essay was written is sometimes not reached at all, or is o 
vaguely indicated in order to get the paper brought to some kind ¢ 
anend. This is most conspicuously the case in the long and in may 
respects valuable essay on “ Style,” which — about a thi 
part of the volume before us. De Quincey begins by observations a 
the value of style, on the slight degree to which it is cultivated ig 
England, on the difference of France in this respect, and interweaves 
with these a number of acute and ingenious remarks on the pecu. 
liarities of Greek and Latin prose composition, combined with some 





|on the vices of newspaper style among ourselves, which may hare 


been true at the time at which they were written, but which we ar 
surprised that he should not have considerably modified in republish 
ing them in the collected edition. It is not till we are halfway 
through the disquisition that we find any plan laid down, and herea 
promise is made of revealing the difficulties which beset the theoy 
of the question, and of making the attempt to solve them. Nota 
hint, however, is given at this point of what the supposed difficulty 
consists in, or of the possible solution; and a long discussion is at 
once commenced on Greek and Latin literature, with a view to dis. 
cover the ideas of those nations on the subject. This is a fertile topic, 
and of course leads to digression upon mal a among which we 
quite lose sight of the original issue. The essay, finally, comes to 
an abrupt end without disclosing anything more of the theory which 
it was written to expound. : 
The “ Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been Neg. 
lected”—an attractive title to competitive examinees—which wa 
published twenty or thirty years ago, was republished in the last 
and posthumous volume of the collected edition, and was, theref 
never revised by the author. Had he had the opportunity, we f 
satisfied that he would have introduced considerable alterations, 
especially in a passage apparently relating to Coleridge, and which (i 
it does so refer) is less creditable to De Quincey than anything ese 
he wrote on the subject. ‘These letters, too, are unfinished, and do 
not contain much valuable matter. No hint, however, is given t 
the reader of the date of the orginal publication, or of the fae 
that they did not undergo the same revision at their author’s hands 
most of his other works. The old references are all preserved, 
and are calculated to occasion some confusion. At p. 17, De Quincey 
speaks of “ a German work, published about two years ago.” 
is, about 1820! At p. 75, he speaks of “the arguments lately 
urged in the Quarterly Review, for bastardizing and degrading the 
early history of Rome.” It would not have been a very laborious 
task to add a reference to the article in question. At p- 96, De 
Quincey speaks of “ Mr. W.,” the reputed‘author of an article on Kant 
(the most elaborate I am told which at present exists in the Engl 
language) in the Encyclopedia Londinensis.” The article—which, 
by the way, is still the best introduction to the German philosopher's 
writings—was by Mr. Wirgman: a not very recondite piece of i 
formation. At p. 85, De Quincey mentions “ a little memoir” 0 
the traces of the Danish language in the northern counties, whi 
he says, he inserted “ about four years ago,” in a provincial news 
paper, and which he *‘shall reprint whenever” his “opera omaié 
are collected. This ought to have been at least searched for. 4 
much graver fault of editorship is the putting forward the re 
in Letter V., on Kant, as if they were the best that De Quincey had 
written on the subject. They are very well as far as they 2% 
but relate rather to the aids for studying Kant, and the expectations 
with which he should be approached, than to the philosophy its 
That was very ably discussed, in its main problem, by De Quincey ® 
Tait’s Magazine, for 1836; a paper which it would have been 
service to reproduce here, seeing that is not in the collected edition. 
The same magazine, about the same time, contained an article on Paley, 
the criticism of which is better expressed than in the “ Glance at 
Works of Mackintosh,” in the “ Selections.” Criticism on Kant 
Paley, being criticism directed to a definite point, would have 
more really useful to students than anything contained in the v6 
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desaltory and imperfect “ Letters.” The carelessness with which | poles of view, are those which have been selected for the volume 
the book has been edited is shown in many trifling points. The | before us. Our objections have, however, been chiefly directed to the 
-nrints which figured in the collected edition, still remain uncor-| way in which they have been presented to the public, which we think 
eaied, and at the end of the “ Dialogues on Political Economy,” the | calculated to do justice neither to those for whom they are intended, 


reader “is referred to the preface” for an explanation of the| nor to the fame of their author. The defects of his writings are, to 


« entary character” of the paper. The volume has no pre-| many minds, of a kind which is ee beneficial to them, by com- 
face, and the reference has been left as it stood in the former| pelling increased attention to the thread of the argument, and a clear 
:, Where such carelessness is shown, it would of course | perception of what it does not include. , Those who will analyze any 


ey mueh to expect that a mistake in Latin, like “ guem nocuisset” | of them will be easily convinced of this, and few better exercises in 
473) should have been corrected, or that we should be told| logic could be devised than analysis of his reasoning in its more 


what novel it was that De Quincey referred to at p. 173, when he elaborate specimens. We have not, therefore, said, as we had thought 


says that in “a juvenile effort from two very young ladies, | of saying, that something in the nature of a synopsis should have been 
ys ters of a ducal house..... one of the characters re pee: prefixed to this volume; for such things are not very useful except 
small, to those who make them for themselves. But difficulties of this sort 


eem by the popular phrase that she did not ‘ think 
ey herwelt? Bate if = are to have De Quincey as an| are one thing; difficulties arising from want of editorial super- 
instructor on Political Economy—and we do not for a moment |intendence are another. In the latter respect we think the volume 
deny his eminent qualifications for the task—why should not his falls far short of what it might and ought to have been. 
“Logic of Political Economy” have been reprinted as well as 
the “ Templars’ Dialogues” ?—especially as the former work | 
is not included in the collected edition. It is from the “Logic” 





THE TURKISH BATH.* 


and not from the “Dialogues,” that Mr. Mill, in his chapter on 
Demand and Supply, quotes the excellent illustration of the musical 


snuf-box, and from which he has adopted the term of “exchange | 


value,” in his account of that subject. A  student’s attention, too, 
icht have been drawn to the fact that in the Essay on Style, De 


Ir there be any one human contrivance of which it can with truth be 
said that it is’absolutely perfect, that one is the bath of all baths, the 
Turkish, “the bath”’—we quote Mr. Wilson—“that cleanses the 
inward as well as the outward man, that is applicable to every age, 
that is adapted to make health healthier, and alleviate disease what- 





YIM 


incey is dead against dialogue as a mode of style for conveying ever its stage or severity.” It combines the various good qualities 
truth, though he has used it himself in setting forth Ricardo’s | of all other kinds of bath, with none of their defects and inconveni- 
theory, which he deems most true. In speaking of Xenophon and | ences; whatever good is done partially and uncertainly by any one of 
Plato he says, that, considering their inexplicable discord, it is re-| them, that the same Turkish bath does thoroughly and without fail; 
markable that both should have adopted “ the same disagreeable form | aud in the sense of enjoyment and exalted vigour of mind and body 
of composition ;” some man of straw, or good-humoured at on is set | which it always imparts, it fairly beats them all put together. “None 
up to be bowled down by Socrates as a matter of course. He thinks the | but a Frank,” exclaims Mr. Urquhart, “ would call a miserable trough 
latter’s antagonists “ obsequious,” and wishes he had had the oppor- | of water a bath.” The boxed-up vapour bath is just a degree better, 
tunity of standing up for some of the assailed opinions. The following | and no more; and all the tedious and irksome processes of the water- 
is still more remarkable. After saying that the process of dialogue cure establishments, ingenious as many of them are, and useful as 
necessarily takes up each point of truth in an isolated position, and | they have been in their time, may now be classed with the efforts of 
audits them separately like items in a an, omy account, there is, he a barbarous age to provide for urgent wants by means of rough-and- 
continues, a large class of cases, where we have to deal with a body of | ready substitutes for arts not yet developed. A man may be content 
truths only to be understood in their mutual connexion and simul- | to appease his hunger in the Australian bush with damper and half- 
taneous aspect. As an instance of the latter he takes political economy, | charred mutton, but he would not prefer them to such a dinner as he 
in political economy he takes the system of Ricardo, in the system of | could have in a London club ; and it is only under stress of circum. 
Ricardo he takes the doctrine of Value, and asks, ‘‘ Could you under- | stances that any one, who knows the transcendant merits of the Turkish 
stand that taken apart?” Yet it is in the ease of this very science, | bath, will ever condescend to return to the meaner expedients that 
this very writer, and this very doctrine, that De Quincey employed | satisfied him in his days of comparative ignorance. 
dialogue as a method of exposition. Such a discrepancy ought to; It may serve as physic to our pride of progress to remember how 
be for in any book which addresses itself to students, | long we have wilfully deprived ourselves of this inestimable inven- 
otherwise it is likely either hopelessly to puzzle them or to lead them | tion, which was one of the earliest perfected by man. It was in use 
to distrust a writer so colf-couteadiatory. Our own view of the | among the Pheenicians, from whom, probably, it was borrowed by the 
matter is, that De Quincey was right in his practice and wrong in his | Greeks, along with the letters which Cadmus gave them. From the 
theory. He never did justice to Plato, and that he never did so is | Greeks it passed to the Romans, who propagated it in Britain; but 
perhaps the most unaccountable thing in his intellectual history, for | it became extinct there after the Saxon invasion, and the same fate 
the Socratie method and the Socratic purpose are precisely those with | befel it in every other part of the Roman world except the Byzantine 
which one would have expected him to feel the most entire sympathy. | empire, where it was at once adopted by the Turkish conquerors, 
Plato’s method did not, after all, differ much from hisown. In some “A people,” says Mr. Urquhart, “who knew neither Latin nor 
of the dialogues—in the “ Republic,” for example—he simply wishes | Greek have preserved this great monument of antiquity on the soil of 
to develop a system, and the “nine-pins” are put up to embody the | Europe, pat present to us, who teach our children only Latin and 
doubts which probably occurred to his own mind in working it out, | Greek, this institution in all its Roman grandeur and its Grecian 
and which he is anxious to show he has been alive to, in case of their | taste. The bath, when first seen by the Turks, was a practice of 
occurring to any one else. They are the rocks which form the ripple | their enemies, religious and political; they were themselves the 
of the argument, and give it life and freshness. Nor is there any | filthiest of mortals; yet, no sooner did they see the bath than they 
for saying that, even in these dialogues, truth offers itself | adopted it, made it a rule of their society, a necessary adjunct to 
m “separate moments, or units.” Propositions must succeed one | every. settlement, and princes and sultans endowed such institutions 
another, in any case, and Plato always refers to what has gone before for the honour of their name.” Perhaps we have great reason to 
and tests its ment with what he is at the instant bringing | rejoice that when the Turks first set foot in Europe they were not 
forward. In other dialogues he has an unequivocal, though often well supplied with soap, for had they been so, they might have fallen 
a tacit reference to controversies of the iy and opinions of | into the same error as ourselves, exaggerati the cleansing effects 
other philosophers, and is, of course, in our eyes, at a disadvantage | of simple ablutions with soap and water, and omeuiion the incom- 
whenever these have not been preserved. Moreover, when De parably more efficient means of purification afforded by the processes 
mcey asks for “the body of doctrines” as essential to the | which the Greeks employed. Hear Miss Nightingale: “ By simply 
Socratic or Platonic philosophy, and intimates his disbelief in | washing or sponging with water you do not y clean your skin, 
its existence, he entirely overlooks the practical objects which Take a rough towel, dip one corner in very hot water—if a little 
and still more, probably, Socrates, had in view, and takes spirit be added to it, it will be more effectual—and then rub as if you 
much too intellectual a stand-point for the treatment of the whole were rubbing the towel into your skin with your finger. The b 
—. The Essay on Rhetoric requires many notes, especially in | flakes which will come off will convince you that you were not clean 
remarks relating to Aristotle, which though not otherwise than before, however much soap and water you have used. These flakes 
correct, are calculated to confuse non-Aristotelian readers. De Quincey are what require removing. And you can really keep yourself 
also a long note on the proper meaning of the rhetorical en- | cleaner with a tumbler of hot water and a rough towel, and rubbing, 
thymeme, containing views which he says “ will surprise our Oxford | than with a whole apparatus of bath, and soap, and sponge, without 
~ ” It is curious that when he republished this Essay in his rubbing.” Perfect cleansing of the skin is not the only thing accom- 
Selections”. he should have retained these passages in their original | plished ia the Turkish bath; quite other effects are produced by the 
form, without areference to the later works of Sir William Hamilton, | various applications of hot and cold air and water; but the cleansing 
whose conversation he says he was first directed to the true view of of the skin isthorough. All the superfluous thickness of the cuticle 
question. De Quincey, or his Editor, should also have known that | is converted into pulp, and is rubbed off in rolls that “ fall right and 
‘tough the Oxford logicians, down to and including Whately, were | Jeft as if spilt from a dish of macaroni.” ‘The quantity of this dead 
m error on this point, they have long since corrected their views, and | matter which will accumulate in a week, obstructing the seven 
for many years past the explanation given in the said note from | million pores of the skin—Mr. Erasmus Wilson has counted them— 
en no novelty in that university. depressing its vascular and nervous energy, and impairing its elastic 
In making these remarks, we have not the slightest wish to detract | tone, forms, when dry, a ball of the size of the fist. When it is all 
t the reputation of De Quincey himself, for whom we yield in| rubbed and washed away, the bather laid on the couch of repose in 
‘the frigidarium, and the cooling completed, then, says Mr. eo 


tion to none. We have simply wished to warn those for _comp J 
use the book seems intended, that it is not to be swallowed hart, “the body has come forth shining like alabaster, fragrant as th 
hole like a Catechism, but requires careful reading and comparison | Cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet. The touch of the skin is 
—— authorities. Of the value of its author’s writings as | electric.” 
oursel Of intellectual training, no one can have a higher opinion than | ~s 74 Bastern or Turkuh Bath: Its History, Revival in Britain, end Application to 
ves ; but we doubt whether their best specimens, even in this! the purposes of Health. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Churchill. 
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The Turkish bath is much less complex in plan than those of 
Greece and Rome, and differs from the latter especially, and very 
advantageously, as Mr. Wilson thinks, in the much more moderate 
temperatures employed in it. Its essential apartments are three, a 
large airy hall, a middle chamber, and an inner chamber. The hall 
serves both as a vestiarium, or dressing-room, and a frigidarium, or 
cooling-room; the middle chamber is the tepidarium, or warm room, 
in which the bather courts a natural and gentle flow of perspiration, 
and prepares himself to encounter the higher temperature of the inner 
chamber, which corresponds to the calidarium or sudatorium of the 
Romans. Both these chambers are heated by furnaces beneath the 
floor, and the air in them may be either dry or mixed with watery 
vapour, as it always is in the baths of Constatitinople, where its pre- 
sence implies a low temperature, because watery vapour is scalding at 
120 degs., though it is possible to remain for a short time without 
injury in dry air at double the temperature of boiling water. After 
a visit to the first Turkish bath erected in London, a private one, a 
gentleman wrote to an incredulous friend as follows: “I have been 
at Mr. Witt’s bath; all that he told was true. I cooked a mutton 
chop on my knee, and in eating it afterwards the only inconvenience 
that I experienced was in the matter of the bread; it became toast 
before 1 could get it to my mouth.” So curiously different is the 
action of heat on living and dead organic matter; and this is not a 
new fact revealed by the bath. Many years ago “Sir Charles Blag- 
den remained for ten minutes in a room heated to 260 degs.; Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s oven inwhich his moulds were dried, and which was 
constantly entered by the men, was heated to 350 degs.; the ovens 
in the slate-enamelling works of Mr. Magnus at Pimlico, also habi- 
tually entered by the workmen, have a temperature of 350 degs. ; 
and the oven in which Chabert, the so-called fire-king, exhibited in 
London some years back, was heated to 400 and 500 degs.” The 
Roman baths in republican times were moderately heated, but Seneca 
complains that in his day the heat was “like that of a furnace, 
proper only for the punishment of slaves convicted of the highest 
misdemeanours. We now seem,” he says, “to make no dis- 
tinction between being warm and burning.” In some of the 
baths erected in England, the part of the calidarium immediately over 
the furnace, where the heat is greatest, is surrounded with curtains 
forming an enclosed chamber, which corresponds to the laconicum of 
the ancient therme. Mr. Erasmus Wilson has sat for at least ten 
minutes in the laconicum of Mr. Urquhart’s bath at Riverside, and 
felt not the slightest inconvenience, though the temperature was 
240 degs., that is to say 28 degs. above the boiling point of water; 
but he deprecates the indiscriminate practice of such experiments. 
High temperatures may be proper as curative means in special cases, 
but they should only be administered under medical guidance. These 
exceptional cases apart, “the purpose of the bath is to warm, to 
relax, to induce a gentle, continuous, and prolonged perspiration. It 
is obvious that a gentle temperature will effect this object more 
thoroughly and completely than a burning, parching temperature of 
150 degs. and upwards. Our purpose is not to dry up the tissues, to 
rob the blood of its diluent fluid, but to soften the callous scarf-skin 
that it may be peeled off, and to take away the excess of fluids per- 
vading the economy, and with this excess any irritant and morbid 
matters which they may hold in solution.” Hence the best tempera- 
ture, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, is one that ranges in medium limits, 
between 120 degs. and 140 degs. In the ‘Turkish bath, as it at 
present exists in the East, inconvenience resulting from its tempera- 
ture is scarcely possible, “whereas in the high temperatures at pre- 
sent in use in London, 170 degs. and 180 degs. of ie air, disagree- 
able and even dangerous symptoms are extremely common.” 

The first indication of mischief, under these circumstances, is an 
increased rapidity of the heart’s pulsations, generally accompanied 
with a feeling approaching to. faintness. These symptoms some- 
times occur to the beginner in the use of the bath, even when the 
heat is not excessive, and are a sign to him that he should instantly 
step out of the calidarium into the tepidarium, if there be one, or 
otherwise into the frigidarium. ‘The uneasy feeling soon passes 
away, and then he should return to the calidarium. He may do this 
as often as he likes, and with the most perfect safety; and with this 
hint it will be his own fault if he suffer any inconvenience whatever.” 
Another caution which the neophyte should observe is to put on his 
clothing slowly and composedly = tt the bath is ended, and to avoid 
hasty movements, in which lies the only possible danger of catching 
cold after a well-conducted bath. It is impossible to take cold while 
perspiring freely in the caljdarium; it is equally impossible whilst 
the pores remain firmly closed after the cooling has been duly 
effected; the only danger lies in the unseasonable renewal of the 
—. It is to prevent this that when a Russian has heated 

imself in a vapour bath he immediately plunges into snow, and that 
the last operation in the English calidarium is to douse the bather 
with cold water, an act which is inexpressibly grateful to the sensa- 
tions, and in which there is not the shadow of danger. You may 
take a cold with you into the calidarium, but it will be your own 
fault if you do not leave it behind you there when you come out ; and 
your liability to a fresh attack wiil be diminished by every subsequent 
visit, for the bath will render you almost casehardened against the 
influence of cold. A friend of Mr. Wilson’s, reguiar in his habits, 
active and moderate in his diet, but so encumbered with fat that he 
could not walk the length of a street without panting, has become a 
new man under the regular use of the bath. ‘He looks fresh and 
weli, and more shapely ; he knows no fatigue in walking ; during the 
late severe winter he has required no great-coat ; in the midst of the 
bitterest frost: he walked to the Serpentine in his shirt-sleeves, with 
his coat upon his arm, and his clothing is now his only incumbrance.” 


. . Pe 
A fine athletic child of five years old, brought up in Mr, Urquhar’ 
bath, and who has never worn other clothes than a loose linen o,. 
ment, was met one wintry day, when the snow was on the 1 
walking in the garden, perfectly naked. “Do you feel cold? 
was asked. “ ‘Cold!’ said the boy, touching his skin doubtfully with 
his finger, ‘yes, I think I do feel cold.’ That is, he felt cold to hi 
outward touch, but not to his inward sensations, and it required that 
he should pass his finger over the surface of his body, as he would hy 
done over a marble statue, to be sure, not that he was cold, for that 
he was not, but to be convinced that his surface felt cold.” 

The ladies and gentlemen of Cuba wear pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
full dress, but it is only for show; our northern use of such article 
is to them unknown, for their beneficent climate exempts them from 
that ignoble necessity. The Greeks and Romans enjoyed the same 
happy immunity. The handkerchief which they used occasionally 
but not habitually, was a sudarium, a cloth for wiping away perspira. 
tion, and not needed for other purposes. Now it was certain) not 
the climate of Rome or of Athens that preserved their inhabitants 
from catarrhs and the madidi infantia nasi ; it was the bath; and 
why may we not hope that the bath will do as much for us? ; 

Race-horses, prize-fighters, prize-rowers and others, unde 
arduous course of training that they may be brought into the highest 
state of physical vigour, by the removal of all effete matter from their 
bodies, and the deposit of new and sound matter in its place, Pre. 
cisely the same kind of physical improvement is effected in his ow, 
person by the frequenter of the Turkish bath, without effort ang 
without exhaustion. The Romans kept their armies in health and 
strength by means of the bath; and by the same means we English 
may indefinitely increase our individua and collective capacity for 
action. “Let us suppose,” says Mr. Wilson, “that we have the 
power, by an easy, pleasant process, of extracting the old, the 
the useless, even the decayed and diseased stuff from the blood and 
from the system by means of the bath; how simple the operation by 
which we could give back in its place wholesome and nutritious 
material. Where would be atrophy and scrofula if we had this 
power ?—and this power is, I believe, fast approaching, fast comi 
within our reach, by means of the Eastern Math, We squeeze the 
sponge as we will; we replenish it as we will.” Further on he 
adds : 

“ One of the most important properties of the bath is its power of preserving 
that balance of the nutritive ienliione of the body which in ts essence is health; 
in other words, preserving the condition of the body. The healthy condition 
implies an exact equipoise of the fluids and the solids, of the muscular and the 
fatty tissues, of the waste and the supply. This state of the body is normally 
preserved by a proportioned amount of air, exercise or labour, and food ; but even 
the air, the exercise, the labour, and the food must be apportioned, in its kind 
and in its order, to the peculiar constitution of the individual. Those who bare 
ever had occasion to reflect on this subject, must have felt the difficulties which 
surround it, and have been aware how extremely difficult it is to say what may 
be faulty in our mode of using these necessaries of our existence. If 1 were 
asked to select an example, as a standard of the just equipoise of these condi- 
tions, | should take the ploughman; intellect at the standard of day to day 
existence, moderate food, vigorous but not over-strained labour, plenty of air, aod 
plentiful exposure. But who would care to accept existence on such terms 
these? Give us brain, give us mind, however ungovernable, however prepon- 
derant its overweight to the physical powers, however destructive to the powers 
of the body. In a word, we select a morbid condition: our meals, our air, our 
exercise, our in-door and out-door habits are all unsound; we prefer that they 
should be unsound ; the necessities of our life, of our position, require that they 
should be unsound. How grand, therefore, the boon that will correct these 
evils without the necessity for making any inconvenient alteration in our habits! 

“Trat Boon 1s THE Batu. The bath promotes those changes in the blood 
for which fresh air is otherwise needful. The bath gives us appetite, aud 
strengthens digestion. The bath serves us in lieu of exercise. ‘ The people who 
use it,’ writes Mr. Urquhart, ‘do not require exercise for health, and can pass 
from the extreme of indolence to that of toil.’ How glorious a panacea for those 
bome-loving matrons whom no inducement can draw forth from their Lares and 
Penates, to enjoy a daily wholesome exercise, and who, as a consequence, becom 
large, and full, and fat, and bilious, and wheezy; and who, in their breach of 
Heaven's law, lay the foundation of heart disease. ‘A nation without the bath 
is deprived of a large portion of the health and inoffensive enjoyment withia 
wan's reach; it therefore increases the value of a people to itself, and its power 
as a nation over other people.’ ” 


J 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE could not well be a much greater difference than that which 
exists between the circumstances under which the two novels which 
form the subject of our remarks on the present occasion appett 
before the public. The first puts in an appearance, so to spe 
timidly and experimentally, unvouched for, and unprotected by aly 
author’s name, and bearing within itself what is, to our mind at least, 
sufficient evidence of its being the work of a lady, who is making 
her first essay as a writer of fiction. The second comes before us 
with all the confident assurance of an old friend and favourite, rely- 
ing, as a passport to success, not only upon the world-wide repul 
tion of the gentleman whose name appears upon its title-page, ou 
also upon the fact of its having been, for the last fifteen months, the 
principal attraction of a magazine whose circulation bas reached $ 
point hitherto wholly unprecedented in the annals of periodical lite 
rature. In attempting to form an estimate of the respective merits 
or demerits of the two works, it is only fair to take this essent 
difference into account; a difference which, as will be abundantly 
evident from the observations which we are about to make, 18 
scarcely more apparent in the circumstances of their publication 
than it is in the nature of their contents. fhe 

The first remark which suggests itself after a perusal of Al fre 
Best is, that the author in defining it as “a story of quiet lite” bas 


and Blackett. 
Towers,” &» 





* All for the Best: a Story of Quiet Life. 3 vols. London: Hurst 
Framiey Parsonage, By Authony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 





&c. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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‘hed its most essential characteristic in the exactest possible 
panner. Not only is the life which it portrays of the quietest con- 
ivable order, but it 1s lived by all the characters of the story with a 
versistent and imperturbable tranquillity which almost passes belief. 
Although, from time to time, events of considerable importance do 
actually occur, such as might certainly be held to justify at least a 
tem rary display of excitement—as, for instance, a couple of pro- 
s of marriage, and one sudden death—they are taken almost as 
uietly as if they were the most ordinary occurreuces of every-day life. 
Tie story is a very simple one, and the dramatis persone are remark- 
ably few in number. The scene is laid in a village in one of the 
northern counties, in the family of a clergyman who has no duty, but 
lives quietly on a moderate income. The household consists of the 
familias, Mr. Harcourt, a gentleman of whom we learn abso- 
fey nothing but his name, and a slight indication that he has a 
taste for scientific pursuits ; his wife, who keeps herself so very quiet 
throughout, that the very fact of her existence migii easily escape 
the notice of any but the more than ordinarily attentive reader ; and 
of two daughters, who are the principal pe of the story. 
Mabel, the elder of the two, is a girl of considerably more than 
average ability and of queenly aspect, who, at various times during 
the course of the first volume, shows symptoms of finding her home- 
life a little too quiet, and manifests a tendency to assume the position 
ofa feame incomprise. The younger, whose name is Maud, is a charm- 
ing specimen of the household fairy, finding her pleasure in the quiet 
discharge of her household duties, and in ministering to the comfort 
of the surrounding poor. In the same parish lives one Stephen 
Roden, agent to a neighbouring duke, one of those rough, honest, 
tender men whose recent elevation to the dignity of heroes of romance 
has, doubtless, been the source of no small satisfaction to the numer- 
eus class of male readers who are conscious that their chance of 
success in life is likely to depend rather upon their mental, than upon 
their personal, charms. This gentleman falls quietly in love with 
Maud, makes her a singularly quict offer, and is by her as quietly 
accepted. Mabel, meantime, accompanies her father to Scarborough, 
where, among a varicty of less attractive company, she meets with a 
plain but very intellectual north-country clergyman, who, after a due 
amount of delay, takes possession of her heart quite as quietly as Mr. 
Roden had taken possession of that of her sister. Maud, however, 
js not destined to enjoy the full fruition of her promised happi- 
ness. Shortly before the time fixed for their wedding, Mr. Roden 
(as she always calls him) is killed in a railway accident ; a blow 
the only result of which, is to convert Maud from “a very lov- 
able, very gentle, very winning girl, into a brave, noble-thoughted 
woman.” Mabel ultimately marries her clergyman, and enters with 
him upon the course of subdued happiness ; and the story terminates 
with the death of Maud, who expires very quietly some years after 
her sister’s wedding. 

It is obvious that so quiet a story as that, whose outline we have 
thus briefly sketched, is likely to fail somewhat in exciting and main- 
taining the reader’s interest, unless it is told in a peculiarly attractive 
mauner. This is an advantage which, we fear, it does not possess, 
at least in a sufficient degree. Its author has fallen into the error, very 
common with young novelists, of making us acquainted with the 
characters of her story by means of descriptions aud reflections, 
instead of allowing them to develop themselves gradually in a more 
dramatic manner. We doubt if we have ever met with a novel in 
which the conversations bore so small a proportion to the bulk of 
the work. What little dialogue there is, is carried on almost entirely 
by the incidental characters of the story; chief among whom are 
three or four old village dames, in the reproduction of whose talk it 
is not difficult to trace a feeble and not very successful attempt to 
imitate the peculiar humour of “George Eliot.” This defect is, in 
agreat measure, owing to the fact that the greater part of the story 
is told in the form of extracts from Mabel’s diary. We are the more 
inclined to regret its occurrence because 4/1 for the Best is clearly 
the work of a lady of more than ordinary ability. She writes, as a 
general rule, smoothly and well ; and the introductory chapter—which, 
though not at all badly done, introduces us to nothing, and jars 
strangely with the rest of the book—shows that her general avoid- 
ance of conversations is not owing to any inherent inability to record 
them in a fairly effective manner. The character of Maud is very 

ing, and is well conceived and carried out. For Mabel, clever 
as she is, we do not care nearly so much. We are inclined to think 
that if she were less clever, she would be decidedly more agreeable. 
We are not at all sure that we should like a young lady who told us, 
in the course of an ordinary conversation, that, “like Simmias in 
the Platonic Dialogues, she must assent to what we said, as she 
d no opinion of her own on the subject.” Neither can we under- 
stand how a lady who pointedly parades her ignorance of slang, 
should, not ten pages further on, describe a gentleman as one “ who 
evidently thinks London stout of himself, and expects that we shall 
do the same.” If the authoress of Ad for the Best will allow us to 
Offer her a word of advice, we would counsel her, in Mabel’s own 
iguage, to take, in any future works that she may produce, a more 
Objective view of the persons and events that she undertakes to 
ribe. Let her further bear in mind that the reader naturally 
€$ more interest in a character which gradually develops itself in 
the course of a story, than he can possibly do in one which is mapped 
out and described, however exactly and precisely, by the narrator. 
ant her avoid the use of affected forms of expression, such as 
4 for nervous,” and as “the heart of you” for “your heart.” If 
she w pay attention to these points, and to a few others of a similar 
nature, there is no reason whatever why she may not take a fair rank 
anong the novel-writers of the present day. 





As regards Framley Parsonage, our task is a very simple one in- 
deed. It would be absurd to waste any time in narrating the events 
of a story, every detail of which must already be perfectly familiar 
to at least the great majority of our readers. We have lite- 
rally nothing to do but to praise. Mr. Trollope’s reputation as 
a novelist is wow so ewhhed and so firmly established, that the 
mere appearance of his name on the title-page of a work of fic- 
tion is in itself a sufficient guarantee that the book deserves, 
and will obtain, a great and immediate success. Those who 
rely upon this guarantee in the case of the work now before us, 
run no risk of being disappointed. We have no hesitation in sayin 
that Framley Parsonage is at least equal to anything that Mr. Trok 
lope has hitherto written. If there is a point in which it is at all in- 
ferior to any of his former works, it is the construction of the story; 
and whatever slight defects may be observable in this respect are 
doubtless to be attributed to the fact that the present work was 
originally published in a serial form, The reperusal of Framley 
Parsonage in its present form, while it has fully confirmed our pre- 
vious opinion that it is one of the most amusing books with which 
we are acquainted, has decidedly tended to raise our estimate of 
its artistic merit, by the additional insight which it has given us 
into the clearness with which each character has orginally been con- 
ceived, and the consistency with which in each case the original con- 
ception has been carried out. It was not possible, for instance, 
when reading the first number of the story in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine, to attach a due significance, as an index to 
their respective characters, to the difference of opinion between 
Mark Robarts and Lady Lufton as to the appointment of a school- 
mistress, and to the manner in which that difference was ultimatel 
settled. We have heard it suggested more than once that Mr. Trol- 
lope has exaggerated the importance of the money difficulties in 
which Mark Robarts is involved, since it is impossible that a man 
who possesses an income of fifteen hundred pounds a year could 
ever be seriously or permanently embarrassed by a paltry debt of 
nine hundred pounds. We are inclined, however, to think that, 
in this respect, Mr. Trollope is right. In such a case a clergy- 
man is in a far worse position than even a considerably less wealthy 
layman, inasmuch as he cannot assign to his creditors any portion of his 
clerical income, and so can offer no legal security. The only mode 
of escape open to Mark Robarts was that suggested by Mr. Forrest, 
and, whatever we may think of the wisdom of his refusing to avail 
himself of it, there can be no doubt that the refusal was quite in 
accordance with the character of the man. We still think, however, 
that no man, unless he were a far greater fool than Mark Robarts is 
represented as being, would ever have consented to sign the second 
bill until he was assured of the destruction of the first. Another 
point on which we have heard Mr. Trollope’s judgment called in 
question is the manner in which he represents Lucy as speaking of 
Lord Lufton to her sister-in-law, after her first rejection of him; 
and we confess to having been ourselves startled at finding her in- 
dulging in speculations as to whether it was his legs or his title that 
had fascinated her. We have since been assured, on authority 
which we cannot venture to dispute, that the whole of the conversa- 
tions between Lucy and Fanny Robarts on this point are eminently 
true to nature ; but, while we bow to the decision, we must acknow- 
ledge that certain portions of them sound rather oddly to our mascu- 
line ears. Such trifling defects as these, however—even grant- 
ing them to be defects—are quite lost in the general excellence 
of the book. Nothing could be better than the portrait of Mr. 
Sowerby, for whom Mr. Trollope has an evident tenderness, which it 
is quite impossible to help sharing, in spite of his numerous and 
manifest rascalities. Mr. Trollope has evidently an intimate ae- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of the genus to which Mr. Sowerb 
belongs. The following observation, for instance, is as true as it 1s 
humorously put: “It is a remarkable thing with reference to men 
who are distressed for money—distressed as was now the case with 
Mr. Sowerby—that they never seem at a loss for small sums, or 
deny themselves the luxuries which small sums purchase. Cabs, 
dinners, wine, theatres, and new gloves are all at the command of 
men who are drowned in pecuniary embarrassments, whereas those 
who don’t owe a shilling are so frequently obliged to go without 
them! It would seem that there is no gratilication so costly as that 
of keeping out of debt. But then it is only fair that, if a man has a 
hobby, he should pay for it!” Nothing, too, could be better than 
the delineation of Lady Lufton’s whole character, than the descrip- 
tion of the encounter between Mrs. Grantly and Mrs. Proudie, than 
the humorous account of the struggles of the giants against the 
gods, or than the article in which the Jupiter advises Mark Robarts 
to resign his stall. We must not forget to say a word in praise of 
Mr. Millais’s illustrations, which, as might be expected, are admirable 
throughout. But we cannot refrain from inquiring by what process 
the quiet little girl who is shaking hands with Lord Lufton in the 
frontispiece to the first volume—who is to our mind, a perfect 
embodiment of the idea conveyed by Mr. Trollope’s description of 
Lucy Robarts—has been transformed into the splendid creature who 
is sorrowing so attractively at its close. 





TEN WEEKS IN JAPAN.* 
Tue Bishop of Victoria has shown that to travel from London to 
Yeddo and back again, spend ten weeks in Japan, and write upon it 
and publish an acceptable book of four hundred and fifty pages, with 
an excellent index, is work which may all be accomplished within 





* Ten Weeks in Japan. By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, Hong-Kong . 
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the space of little more than a year. The bishop landed at Naga- 
saki from Shanghae on the 9th of April, 1860, sailed from the Bay of 
Yeddo for San Francisco on the 17th of June, and arrived at South- 
ampton, via Panama and New York, on the 16th of October, having 
made the entire 7 Japan in seventy days, exclusive of a 
stay of eight days at Francisco, and six weeks in other parts of 
the United States. He describes his first feelings on looking upona 
Japanese city, as “a sense of bewilderment and awe” at finding him- 
self among a people whose national life has known no change for 
above two thousand years, and who for nearly two centuries and a 
half had kept their gates closed against the rest of the world, always 
sufficing for themselves, and never feeling any need of that foreign 
intercourse which has at last been forced upon them to the intense 
disgust of their ruling classes. ‘The middle and lower orders of the 
Japanese manifest the most friendly feelings towards foreigners, but 
they are absolutely devoid of political power or influence; whilst 
pro bly four-fifths, and, in the estimate of some foreigners, nineteen- 
wentieths of the aristocracy, in whose hands is the whole power of 
the State, regard the recent treaties as fraught with destruction to 
the privileges of their order, and are obstinately bent on frustrating 
their operation. To this end they exert every art of chicanery and 
obstruction, and are steadily preparing to resort to force in the last 
lace. Should matters ever reach this extremity, it is much to be 
ubted that England would think the advantages of commerce with 
Japan at all worth purchasing at the cost of war. “The power of 
the feudal princes,” says our author, “is universally felt throughout 
the empire; and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that a 
war against foreigners, and a repulsion of European encroachments, 
might revive the dormant military ardour of the nation, and unite 
the whole Japanese race in a war of patriotism against the intruders. 
In such an event the mountain fastnesses of the interior would afford 
an impregnable stronghold to their armies; and the history of our 
English Edwards ineffectually pursuing the Scottish Highland rebels 
to their mountainous retreats may find its parallel and counterpart 
in an inglorious and impolitic struggle with the government and 
people of Japan.” 

We English are so devoted to commerce that we can hardly con- 
ceive the possibility of its deliberate rejection by any intelligent 
Government which we have once made participators of its benelits. 
Our experience in China, however, ought to have taught us that it is 
not always safe to measure other men’s corn by our own bushel. The 
large amount of customs which Western nations contributed to the 
impoverished revenue of China did not in the least abate the rancour 
of the Imperial bureaucracy against the foreign devils, and the 
aristocracy of Japan have much more plausible reasons for pre- 
ferring the stability of their institutions to an uncertain increase of 
their wealth. They have tried the experiment of living without the 
rest of the world, and are quite satisfied with the result; for it has 
shown that Japan contains within her own borders everything needful 
to supply the wants or to minister to the luxuries of her people. 
The contempt in which the mercantile class is held by their superiors 
in Japan is another most serious obstacle to the — of European 


nations. In that country every man’s social condition is irrevocably 
fixed b 


his birth, and the line of demarcation which separates class 

ass is impassable and clearly defined. There are eight gra- 
dations of social rank ; merchants and traders, however prosperous 
and wealthy, occupy one of the lowest of these, and stand some degrees 
beneath artisans, carpenters, and stonemasons. Such being the 
estimation in which mercantile enterprise is held by the privileged 
, it is easy to conceive their predisposition to attribute to 
secret and sinister motives the efforts which Europeans are making 
to establish new outlets for their trade. Time and the constant ob- 
servance of a just, liberal, and firm policy on the part of Europeans, 
can alone subdue these prejudices, and extinguish the suspicions 
which have remained fast rooted in the minds of the Japanese ever 
since they were engendered by the intrigues of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese in the seventeenth century. Meanwhile it is but too 
certain that the foreign guests will be spared no sort of provocation 
short of an open breach of the treaties ; their trade will be subjected 
to endless hindrances, and their persons to annoyances, indignities, 
and treacherous violence. “Japan,” says our author, “enjoys the 
een of possessing one of the most effective governments for 
repression of crime throughout the pagan world.” Elsewhere he 

s of “the ordinary certainty of detection” attendant on crime 

ugh the ubiquity of spies; and yet many murders have been per- 
= with impunity upon Europeans in the open streets. The 

t China mail brought news that in consequence of the murder of | 
Mr. Henskin, at Yeddo, all the foreign Ministers, except the Ameri- 
can, had quitted the capital, not thinking their lives safe there. This 
step, which was taken about the close of last year, could not but be re- 
garded with pleasure by the ruling powers, as being in exact accordance 
with their long-cherished plans. When the Bishop of Victoria was 
at Yokuhama, the new seaport town erected since the treaties on the 
Bay of Yeddo, everything manifested the determination of the 

ese officials “to form a second Desima at this port, and to cut 
off Yokuhama from the adjoining country by a line of new-dug 
canals drawn as a cordon around the town, and intended to separate 
and confine the European inhabitants in the enclosed quarter.” 

The Christian missionaries in Japan have, perhaps, done wisely in 
resolving to abstain from premature endeavours to distribute the Serip- 
tures, and in general to prefer an expectant and conciliatory course 
to ~ directly aggressive action. They are compelled by humanity, 
as well as by prudence, to adopt this expectant mode of treatment, be- 


in ° ai ie Cite... 
toleration for native converts to Christianity, and at prese : 
covery of a Christian book in Japanese hands would i cera 
to its possessor. Meanwhile the missionaries are importing scienti 
and literary works in Chinese, some of which contain a slight tte 
mixture of religious matter, and these are purchased in large ang 
by the higher classes of Japanese. Perhaps the most Curious fact 
discovered in this curious empire is one which was made known 
Yeddo to the Bishop of Victoria by foreign gentlemen fully competes 
by their official standing and personal opportunities of observatio 
authenticate their statement. ato 
“ In a part of the city called Ao-yama there are now in exis; 

families cearapial in one spot and dwelling by themselves, the desea auind 
a hundred native Christians, who, during the sanguinary severity of the ¢ 
tion urged by the Emperor Tyco-sama and his successor Eyay-yes against (hy; 
tianity, had renounced the Christian faith, and had their lives spared on ie 
that they and their descendants in all times should retain a knowledge of 
— religion in order to qualify themselves to act in every age as a bod. the 
religious detectives and inquisitors for discovering and destroyiug the hated’, . 

roscribed sect. Supported by the emperor, and released from all other = 
or their subsistence, they form a separate body even to the nt time, and 
ceive a daily payment of five rations of rice for each family from the imperial 
treasury. The old laws against Christianity still exist, and this ancient 
chinery for working a religious inquisitorship still remains; but they ma _ 
become a dead letter. A strange but not impossible result it would be, if oO. 
a more favourable state of things, an instrumentulity originally designed for the 
repression and extermination of the Christian faith should be converted, in the 
providence of the Almighty, into an agency and means for diffusing the Gospel 
throughout the Japanese empire.” 





THE NJALS SAGA* 
Or all the Sagas or stories relating to Iceland, that of Burnt Njal, its 
translator tells us, bears away the palm for truthfulness and bea 
It is possible, and perhaps even probable, that in this, as in other 
heroic tales of Iceland, a large amount of historic truth may be pre. 
served. The story is told in prose, with an occasional song inter. 
spersed, and the supernatural element in it for the most part me 
indicates the belief of the age, and does not imply the operation of 
purely —s or poetic intellect. “Minute particularity a 
to time and place” does not indeed of itself suffice to establish the 
authenticity of a narrative. But in the absence of an discrediting 
reasons that can be assigned, we may regard this precision and cir 
cumstantiality as a presumption in favour of the veracity of the 
The corroboration fimnished by other traditionary tales, in whichis 
actors are incidentally mentioned and their achievements recorded; 
the non-employment of decidedly poetic forms ; the subject-matter of 
the story, which relates to the ordinary life of Iceland men and 
women, to the feuds, the marriages, and deaths of mighty chiefs; and, 
above all, the recognized obligation, if Mr. Dasent be right, of 
telling a Saga truthfully, are among the considerations which induce 
us to admit that a large deposit of historic fact is probably inter. 
mingled in the Icelandic Saga, with ornamental accretions, which 
again are less perhaps the product of the narrator’s invention than 
of the unconsciously-made superadditions of numerous reporters and 
successive reciters. ‘To separate the actual from the fictitious is 
often impossible, while, in other cases, the problem is easy of solution, 
It may be doubted, for instance, whether Hrut, when he saw his tall 
fair niece playing on the floor with other girls, really acknowledged 
her beauty, and, detecting “her thief’s eyes,” prophesied that many 
would smart for it ; yet the circumstance is not in itself impossible, 
On the other hand, if the vision and song of Gumar in his grave be 
intended to have any external reality, which is far from certain, we 
should not hesitate to pronounce the narrative fictitious. Taking the 
Saga, however, as a vivid representation of Iceland life, character, 
and manners, we cannot but insist on its high value as a picture of 
the past; nay we must even allow that a tale told from the com 
mencement “at all the great gatherings of the people and over — 
a fireside, on sea-strand or river bank, or up among the dales 
hills,” told from Althirug to Althing, at Spring Thing and Autumn 
—_ does, in all probability, contain occurrences of undo 
truth. 
The story of Burnt Njal appears to have unfolded and taken shape 
gradually, ultimately centring round Njal. At first, orally tram 
mitted, it was reduced to writing about a hundred years after the 
events described in it had happened, ultimately assuming its present 
form, not later, Mr. Dasent thinks, than the year 1200. The tran» 
lation which this accomplished gentleman now offers to the publie 
shows the intensity of his admiration, as well as his rare diligence, 
and his unusual learning. Projected many years ago, when there 
was not even a dictionary of the Icelandic language, it has been 
touched and retouched, im some cases many times over, till the 
author, availing himself of the lexicographical labours of the lamented 
Richard Cleasby, of the critical genius of Maurer, of the scholarship 
of Thomsen and Vigftisson, has brought it, as we presume, to % 
very high degree of excellence. ‘The rendering is apparently literal 
without being unidiomatic; the diction is simple and childlike; a 
deed, almost biblical in its Saxon purity, and vigorous and animated 
in its unpremeditated flow. The Introduction which precedes, and the 
Appendix which follows, the story, will be found to illustrate the 
history, geography, religion, law, and even the currency of the Ice- 
landers. The work is further provided with maps and plans, a 
index carefully pre and arranged, while we may safely endorse 
Mr. Dasent’s eulogium that the publishers have spared no expense OF 
pains to lay Njal before the world in a beautiful and becoming 
Before we proceed to lay before our readers an outline of the story 
of Burnt Njal, we must say a few words on the Northmen who cole 


nth Century. 
L. Wiha 





* The Story of Burnt Njal; or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Te 





cause none of the treaties with foreign nations contain clauses at all 
resembling the articles in the treaty of Tien-tsin, which secure 


From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By George Webbe Dasent, D.C. 
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ramifying into tari of Battles, and that of exacti vat Of | widow : ather (Hrut and Hauskuld ty quarrel with 
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gentlemanly robbe er, and the perpetration of s g, which was | and Nj ite, and lastly, Skjold. Ti If the Unruly, then 
manly “ry and piracy, Ww : traightforward | | d Njal, however, remai y, Skjold. The friendship of 
room-like virtues "y and piracy, were the pli S ara | bhlood-ti , remained unshaken, Ti . ip of Gunnar 
: , of the early colonis PF sar wed rude, undrawing- od-fine, as thrall, freed “aes hey paid blood-fi 
posterity. y colonists of Iceland and their i 5°} on in eommennaneles Commas, oF kinsman fell round pT 
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we shall now ve story of Burnt Njal i ple tragedy | trouble ~ , however, of the th e of one 
present to the jal, a brief analysis of whi 4 e and Njal again ree years, Gunna’ . 
We cau 1e general student of Iceland” which | trouble the trans 1 came to the help of hi - nar got into 
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Fiddle. yers, called, for his sw st. Mord was the | weak 7 » spiteful and lying Sk , to great and mean 
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and Hrut he next mentioned of ; juent speech, the |to M T ell till he made | ‘ orked upon the 
, the stalw . our dramatis persone » » Mord Valgard, “the Aim more weak and m . 
our analysis to art father aud foresigt sone are Hauskild | story,” to th 7 ve pees villain, perl ind more foolish, 
ys draw attenti sighted uncle. We ps ow terrible Skarphedi » perhaps, in all Icelandi 
passages in the S; attention to, perhaps, one of tl pause in jhis axe, the Og arphedinn, who stalks acr celandic 
tatistied with aga. Hrut had marrie s, one of the most erernian |Kere. @ » Ogress of War, uplifted to hi oss the stage with 
yy married Mord’s daughter, wh ng | Kare, the noble-hearted, well-i ‘ nis shoulder,” the 
There had ‘¢ -bound husband had eealitse » who, dis- | most tragical 7 J ell-intentioned Flosi, fat , resolute 
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less champion Gunnar, the first division of the Saga closes. The 
interest now thickens round his seer-like friend and his house ; and 
Njal becomes the prominent figure of the second, as Gunnar was the 
co" hero of the first, portion of this prose epic. 

Nijal’s sons were all grown up. They had passed some years in 
foreign travel and adventure, mostly in Orkney, with their sure 
friend Earl Sigurd. Not long after their return to Iceland came the 

reat. change of faith, Thangbrand assaying “to convert the Ice- 
an by the sword rather than by the Word,” to borrow the for- 
cible expression of the translator. “On the 24th of June, 1000, for 
we can name the very day, Iceland passed from heathendom to 
Christianity, and the meekness of Hall of the Side, the sound rea- 
soning of Snovri the priest, and the common sense and public spirit 
of 'Thorgeir the Speaker, effected what all the duels and bloodshed- 
ding of Thangbrand and Gudleif could never bring about. Into this 
episode, with Njal’s establishment of a Fifth Court, or Court of Ap- 
peal, the officers of which (Hauskuld, son of Thrain, and Njal’s 
foster son, being one) were in fact the priests of the new religion, we 
have neither space, time, nor inclination to enter. 

The promotion of Hauskuld, who was now united to the lady of 
his heart, the niece of Flosi, a mighty chief, gave dire offence to the 
treacherous Mord. In order to avenge himself on his rival he con- 
trived, with great refinement of malignancy, that the sons of Njal 
should slay Hauskuld, hoping that in their turn they would fall vie- 
tims to the vindictive passions of Flosi and his faction. The sons of 
Njal, believing that Hauskuld intended to visit upon them the death 
of his father Thrain, whom Skarphedinn, “the most soldierly of 
men,” had slain, resolved to anticipate him. Accordingly, the wea- 
ther being good, and the sun just risen, they fell upon him and slew 
him, as he was sowing his field, having his corn-sieve in one hand 
and his sword in the other. This murder sealed the fate of Njal 
and his house. The award, or blood fine, agreed on for Hauskuld’s 
death, though not till after much ado, was set at nought by the 
taunts of Flosi and Skarphedinn’s bitterness. On a Mcnday night, 
in August, 1011, one hundred and twenty men, henceforth to be re- 
cognized under the fearful name of the Burners, decreed the de- 
struction of Njal’s house. They took the vetch-stack and set fire to 
it: but Njal told his friends “it was but a passing storm, adding, 
‘Put your trust in God, and believe that he is so merciful that he will 
not let us burn both in this world and the next.’ And Flosi said, ‘I 
will offer thee, master Njal, leave to go out.’ ‘I will not go out,’ 
said Njal, ‘for I am an old man, and little fitted to avenge my sons, 
but I will not live in shame.’ ‘I was given away to Njal Young,’ 
said Bergthorn, ‘and I have promised him this, that we would both 
share the same fate.’ ‘We will go to our bed,’ says Njal, ‘and lay 
us down; for I have long been eager for rest.’ Then Bergthorn 
bare the boy Thord, Kari’s son, to her bed, for he said, ‘It is better 
to die with thee and Njal than to live after you.’ And Skarphedinn 
saw how his father laid him down, and how he laid himself out, and 
then he said: ‘Our father goes early to bed, and that is what is to 
be looked for, for he is an old man.’” So it went within doors. 
Without, they hurled brands and spears, “ but they caught them all 
as they flew, and sent them back again.” At length Kari took up a 
blazing bench, ran along the cross-beam, hurled the bench at the 
roof, which fell crashing on those who were outside, and with blazing 
clothing and ignited hair, threw himself down, and so crept along 
wiih the smoke. “ Skarphedinn then went to his brother Grim, and 
they held one another by the hand and trode the fire; but when they 
came to the middle of the hall Grim fell down. Then Skarphedinn 
went to the end of the house, and there was a great crash, and down 
fell the roof. Skarphedinn was then shut in between it and the 


able, and so he could not stir a step thence.” After the fight, | 


‘losi and the Burners are banished; Kari and Thorgeir Craggeir, 
Njal’s first cousin, mindful of Skarphedinn, will take no atonement. 
The Burners are pursued, and fifteen of them slain. One of Flosi’s 
band is stricken dead at the very board of Sigurd, the great Karl of 
Orkney, on Christmas-day. In Dublin, fifteen more of the Burners 
lose their lives, Flosi sets out on his pilgrimage, lingering awhile in 
Wales. Kari follows him up, slays Kol Thorstei::’s son, and so 
satiates his wrath. In 1016 Kari’s wife dies, out in Iceland. Kari, 
late in getting to sea, is wrecked the summer after under Ingolf’s 
Head at Flosi’s door, secks his hospitality in a storm, and is nobly 
welcomed. “After a thorough atonement, Kari marries [bildigunna 
the Proud, and lives happily. In his old age Flosi is lost at sea, and 
thus ends the story of Burnt Njal.” 

Hurriedly and imperfectly as we have traced the course of this 
tale divine, it must be evident to all who have accompanied us in 
our progress that there is real Homeric stuff in it. The Saga has a 
double value, an esthetic and an historic value. Through it we may 
learn how men and women in Iceland, near a thousand years ago, 
lived, loved, and died. We may learn, too, here to understand how 
it was that the Icelanders were looked upon as the first and fore- 
most of the Scandinavian race, combining, in Dasent’s words, “ the 
dash, daring, and genius of the Athenian, with the deliberate valour 
and mother wit of the Spartan mind.” The Iceland colony, however, 
true to its origin, never made much of it. Bold, isolated independ- 
ence, rebellious, single-handed individualism, are not likely ever to be 
greatly prosperous. Glorious as is the Scandinavian heathen prin- 
ciple of personal liberty and self-assertion, it must be supplemented 
by the Christian principle of self-sacrifice and submission before it 
can become ne) ee consolidating, and concentrative. Iceland 
never realized a permanent republicanism ; it never displayed a feudal 
loyalty, a catholicity of sentiment, or a humanizing chivalry. Its 
euthanasia was absorption into the Norwegian government. Its 
freedom was transitory and individual, never attaining to collective 
glory and greatness. 
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Personal Memoirs and Letters of Francis Peter Werry Tdi 
his Daughter. London: Skeet.—This volume consists of aan ited 
graphical sketch, and of a mass of correspondence, bot h the ¥ autotio 
gentleman who was attached to the British Embassies at St. P, of a 
burg and Vienna during the eventful period from 1819 to 18jsm 
Memoirs, as they are somewhat pretentiously called. are ir *. Lh 
number of extracts from a diary kept by Mr. Werry during aes acta 
travels in and about the Mediterranean, between the vears 1803°° af 
1810—an opportunity of seeing the world which he owed to his fa Aen 
position as British Consul at Smyrna. At the close of the lati — 
he returned to England, and shortly afterwards obtained ay prod. 
ment in the Foreign Office ; and in 1812 he accepted an pr tay peg 
company Lord Cathcart on his mission to St. Petershyre i 
letters during his residence in Russia are numerous and interest; » 
especially those in which he gives details of the retreat of the Freee 
from Moscow, and of the events consequent thereupon. In we 
separated from Lord Cathcart, with whose treatment of him he ‘ 
pume much dissatisfaction ; and, after a short residence at * 

1e went to Dresden in 1816, in the capacity of chargé d'affaires Hew 
he remained until 1823, when he was recalled to London, jy Pom 
uence of a misunderstanding between himself and Mr. Morier Al. 
Sen this affair was ultimately settled in a satisfactory manner, the 
anxiety resulting from it so preyed upon his mind as to bring on a a 
porary attack of insanity, to occasional recurrences of which he appears 
to have been liable durmg the remainder of his life, which was passed 
in England, and did not terminate until 1859. His letters are ey; 
dently the work of a well-educated man, who was intimately po 
quainted with the complicated polities of his time ; and many of them 
possess no little interest in a historical point of view. 7 

The Bible and its Interpreters. By James Booth, LL.D. R.RS 
&c. &e. London: Bell and Daldy.—This pamphlet contains the sub. 
stance of three sermons preached at Wandsworth, in 1859, which ar 
likely, in their author’s opinion, to be useful in counteracting some of 
the erroneous doctrines contained in Essays and Reviews. Dr. Booth’s 
principal position appears to be that the Bible consists of two distinet 
elements, the primary doctrines of revelation, and the secondary truths 
or adjuncts by which they are accompanied ; and that, while the former 
are immutable, and as p ben now as they ever will be, the latter are 
progressive, and so must undergo much modification, and submit to 
successive accommodations. ‘To the latter category belong all those 
passages in the Scriptures which contain statements of physical facts: 
and there need, therefore, be no scruple in placing upon them such 
interpretations as are in accordance with the discoveries of physical 
science. 

The Introduction of Christianity into Britain. By the Rey. Bourehier 
Wrey Savile, M.A., &c. Author of “The First and Second Advent,” 
&c.—Mr. Savile undertakes to prove that the Christian religion was, 
if not actually introduced into, at any rate taught in, the British 
Islands by St. Paul himself. This question, which has been the subject 
of much discussion, resolves itself into a matter of chronology, there 
being little or no direct evidence either one way or the other, Tt is uni- 
versally admitted that St. Paul’s visit to England, if it took place at 
all, must have been during the interval between his first imprisonment 
at Rome and his death. ‘This interval was, according to the ordina 
chronology, one of only three years; a period too short, it is nee | 
for the accomplishment of so great a work as a mission to the extreme 
western oe of the world. Mr. Savile eseapes from this difficulty 
by ante-dating the Apostle’s first imprisonment six years, and post- 
dating his death one year; and states at some length the pe on 
which he conceives himself to be warranted to make these alterations. 
Since, therefore, St. Paul might have visited Britain, we are authorized 
in regarding the very vague indications which we possess on this point 
as evidence that he actually did so. Mr. Savile’s principal object in 
endeavouring to establish this position, is to prove that the Chureh of 
Kugland is the only existing branch of the “One Catholic and 
Apostolic Church,” masmuch as it is the only one which is “ built 
upon the apostles and prophets.” 

Handbook of the Civil Service. Wondon and New York: Cassell 
Petter, and Galpin.—This is, we think, likely to be one of the most 
useful of Mr. Cassell’s series of Handbooks. It contains a list of the 
public offices in the various departments of the Civil Service, and 
the numbers and salaries of the clerkships in each: together withs 
mass of information, derived from authoritative sources, as to the 
nature of the examinations which candidates for such employments 
are called upon to undergo. The work is very carefully compiled; 
and, as far as we can see, the information which it conveys is as accu- 
rate as it is copious and minute. 

The Respective Duties of Landlords, Tenants, and Labourers. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne. London: Ridgway. 
—A pamphlet containing the substance of an address recent 
delivered at Blandford before a Farmers’ Club, The advice whi 
it gives to each of the three classes to whom it is addressed is, if not 
always novel, invariably good and sound; and we are glad that its 
author has taken steps to secure for it something wider than a merely 
local circulation. a 

An Introduction to the Study of Gothie Architecture. Second Exition. 
By John Henry Parker, F.S.A., &e. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.—We are very glad to have the opportunity of welcom 
ing this reissue of Mr. Parker’s admirable fittle book on Gothie 
Architecture. The present edition is revised and considerably e- 
larged; and an attempt has been made to render the work more 
useful both to beginners and to more advanced students, by printing 
in a smaller type such portions as are specially addressed to the latter 
class of readers. A better introduction to the study of Gothic areir 
tecture could not be placed in the student’s hands. ; 

Exercises in Latin Syntax. Part 1. Agreement and Government. 
By W. S. Kemp, B.A., Classical Master in the Greenock Academy. 
Kdinburgh : A. and C. Black —The exercises contained in this very 
elementary work consist of short sentences, translated from the 
writings of the best classical prose authors, each exercise being t's 
companied by a vocabulary and explanatory notes. ‘The merits 0 8 
| book of this kind can only be tested by actual use. ‘The exercises # 
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adapted hold . “tr to diminish their chance of circulation 
English schools ; 
= Se dame : or, the Art of Trout-fishing more particularly 
The er ‘ar Water. By W. C. Stewart. Fourth Edition. Edin- | 
applied 1 a C. Black.— The best proof of the value of Mr. Stewart’s 
oe n fly-fishing is to be found in the fact that no less than four 
treatise ot it have been called for during the four years which have 
editions ha its first publication. No one who has examined the 
elapsed met os at its great success. It is the work, not only of a 
book fisherman, but of a clever and genial man. W e warn Mr. | 
nor readers that they must not attach the slightest faith to the as- | 
Stewar in the Preface that they will not find anything amusing in his 
Sure The cardinal point in Mr. Stewart’s practice is that the trout- 
k. fish up stream; and the reasons which he gives 
for this doctrine, which is directly opposed to that of the majority of 
vers, are quite couclusive. Every fisherman should reserve a| 
socket for this compact and most useful little volume. 
The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain Lnvestigated and Illus- | 
trated. By the late Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. With a Supplement, | 
by P. L. Simmonds, F.S.S. Vol. Ll. London: IL. G. Bohn.—The | 
concluding volume of this work fully bears out the favourable opinion | 
which we have. already expressed of the first. It contains a minute | 
technical deseription, copiously illustrated by engravings, of all the 
processes which raw cotton undergoes in the process of its manufac. 
fure. The Appendix, consist ing of nearly two hundred pages, in which 
all the statistics of the cotton trade are brought down to the prevent 
time, is a very careful compilation, and speaks most favourably for 
the industry and research of the geutleman by whom it has been pre- 
pared. _ ; " A — 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. Superior Edition, Paris IL—IV. 
London and New York: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.—We mentioned 
last week that we had received the current number of the Illustrated 
Family Bible which is now in course of publicat ion by Messrs. ( as- 
sell. We have now before us three Parts of a superior edition of the 
same work, printed upon paper of better quality, and of a larger size. 
We can heartily recommend this edition to any one who is desirous of 
obtaining a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, at a price which, con- 
sidering the excellence of the work, is marvellously low. The type 
and paper are exceedingly go« dd, the engravings numerous and full of 
merit, and the notes clear and judiciously selected. The work is to 
be completed in about thirty shi ling Parts. It is, we think, quite the 
best aud cheapest of the legion of illustrated books which this enter- 
prising publisher is continually producing, 

Prometheus’ Daughter: a Poem. By Colonel James Abbott, H.M. 
Bengal Artillery, Author of “ Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to 
Khiva.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—Colouel Abbott is evi- 
dently an ambitious man. Not only has he written an epic poem, but 
be hes ventured to recast, as it were, the story of Prometheus, with a 
view of enlisting human sympathy more strongly in favour of its hero. 
According to his conception, the struggle between Prometheus and 
Jupiter was a contest between a mortal king and a corrupt priesthood, 
in the course of which the latter, convicted of falsehood by the king, 
revenged themselves by withholding all sacred rites from the people. 
Prometheus obiained from Heaven the divine fire of truth, and com- 
municated it to his people; whereupon the priests rose against him, 
and chained him to a rock of the Caucasus, where, in due course, he 
perished miserably. Starting from this idea, Colonel Abbott proceeds 
to imagine that Prometheus left a daughter, called Indra, who was 
exiled at the time of her father’s fall; and the object of his poem is to 
describe the manner of her ultimate restoration to the paternal throne. 
Ofthe poem itself we scarcely know what to say. It displays a con- 
siderable amount of real poctic fecling; but it is altogether so wild 
vague, and misty, both in conception and execution, that the principa 
eflect which it produces on the mind is a sensation of utter bewilder- 
ment. It isastrange jumble of metaphysical theories, supernatural 
visions, and batile, murder, and sudden death. We cannot but think 
that Colonel Abbott’s poetical powers would be displayed to more 
advantage if employed upon a far simpler subject. He must, however, 
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iman’s Grammar—a circumstance which | be more careful in his rhymes, and not cone together with other and 


over, again with aim, or along with sun: all of which illegal unions 
occur within the first few pages of the poem before us. 

A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End. Second Edition.—A Month in 
Yorkshire. Fourth Edition. By Walter White, Author of “ All Round 
the Wrekin,” &c. London: Chapman and Hall.—These are cheap 
editions of two of Mr. White’s well-known books of travel. Their pub- 
lication in a form adapted to the pocket will, we have no doubt, add 
considerably to the popularity whieh they have already acquired. 

The Facts of the Four Gospels: an Essay. By Frederick Scebohm. 
London: Longman and Co.—The object of this essay is partly nar- 
rative and partly doctrinal. In the first place, Mr. Seebchm gives a 
résumé of the facts of the life of Jesus, as told in the narratives of the 
four evangelists, harmonizing them with each other, and illustratin 
them by descriptions of the various localities in which they occurred, 
He then proceeds to argue that the Being whose life is there recorded 
must be the deliverer from evil and death, whom we all instinctively 
long for, and recognize as the only absolutely necessary requisite in 
our present condition. ‘This conviction is, he says, the broad and 
al ground upon which all Christians ought to be able to unite ; 
and, so long as they agree in this, no amount of difference on other 
points, can seriously endanger the foundations of the Christian faith. 





A Standing Nary: its Necessity and Organization, By Charles Stuart Forbes, 
Commander R.N. (John Murray.) 

My Own Life and Times, 1741—I1514. By Thomas Somerville, D.D., &. (Edmon- 
ston and Douglas.) 

Considerations on Representative Government, By John Stuart Mill. (Parker, Son, 
and Bourn.) 

The Early and Middle Ages of England. Ysy Charles H. Pearson, M.A., &e. 
(Bell and Daidy.) 

Cicero's Vrations, The four Orations against Catiline. With short English notes, 
for the use of schools, (John Henry and James Parker.) 

House Dogs and Sporting Dogs: their Varieties, Points, Management, Training, 
Breeding, Rearing, and Diseases. By John Meyrick. (John Van Voorst.) 
Sermons preached in Rughy School Chapel in 1858, 1859, 1860, By the Rev, Frede- 

rick Temple, D.D., &. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, &c., in the Mainland and Western Islands 
of Scotland, (Edmonston and Douglas.) 

The Veil of Isis; or, the Mysteries of the Druids. By W. Winwood Reade. 
(Charles J, Skeet.) 

City and Suburb, By F.G, Trafford. In three volumes, (Charles J, Skeet.) 

The Voice; or, the Art of Singing. By the Rev. W. W. Cazalet, M.A., &. (Addi- 
son, Hollier, and Lucas.) 

Popular Education in England; being an Abstract of the Report of the I 
Commissioners on Education. With an Introduction and Summary Tables 
Herbert S. Skeats. (Bradbury and Evans.) 

Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Appennines. By Agnes and Maria 
E. Cation, Illustrated by twenty views, from sketches by the authors. In twe 
volumes. (James Hogg and Sons.) 

Sketches of Foreigu Novelists, Vy Georgina Gordon. (James Ilogg and Sous.) 

Miscellaneous Poems, Vy Veta Vi. (Tallant and Co.) 

Memoirs of Royal Ladies, Wy Emily Sarah Bell. In two vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 

Margaret; or, the Motherless, By Mrs. Pfeiffer. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
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The Reform Bill of 1862: a Third Letter to Richard Freedom, Esq., on the Exten- 
sion and Re-distribution of the Elective Franchise. By Si§@John E. Eardiey- 
Wilmot, Bart. 

Banks and Banking in Australia, 

Remarks upon a Fundamental Defect in the Executive Officership of the Navy. 

Military Education in connexion with the Universities, Wy James Baker, Lieut,- 
Col. Cambridge University Volunteers. 

Personification ; or, the Biography of a Myth, 

The Emperor of Austria versus Louis Kossuth: a Few Words of Common-sense, 
based on Documentary Evidence and Historical Facts. By an Hungarian 

Some Remarks on the Essay of the late Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., on “ The Study of 
the Evidences of Christianity,” in a Letter. By a Country Clergyman 

Revision of the Liturgy: « Correspondence between a Clergyman and a Layman, 
both of the Established Church. Published by the Latter with the consent of 
the Former. 


CILEAPEST TEAS YOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 








aaa) rove ’ ,anm ’ . re Aad bl t 

| OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. THe BEST AND 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Alfred Wigan. Monday and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PILILLIPS J WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
and during the week, LAW FOR THE L ADIES, Messrs. Ene ry, and CO., Tea Merehant ing William-street, City, Good strong | SLREET, BOND STREET, where all commanications are to be 
Belmore, Ashley, and Miss Kate Terry, After which an entire | useful Tea, 2s. 3s, and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 84, | addressed. PIANOPORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire 
New Comedy. A SCRAP OF PAPER. Mr. A. Wigan, Emery, | 3s. 10d, and 4s, lure Coflees, Is , Is, 2d, Is. 3d, Is. 4c, Is. 6d, 
Betmore, a Herbert, Moore, Rainsforch, aud Mrs. Alfred | aud Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage-free NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
wan. To Conclude with the Farcical Extravaganza by J. M. | to any railway station or market town in Kaugland. A price current AAT . ’ J J a , | 
Morton, Esq., THE PACHA OF PIMLICO, Messrs. C. Young, | free. Suzars at market rices. All goods caatiane ton within M ESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL, 

Wt tt t .) 


Belmore, F. Charles, and Miss Ciara St. Casse. Commence at half- | eight miles of the City. 
past seven. Acting Manager and Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch. | 





(Late of 244, Cardi " 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 


| t, Eust 








oS : _ —_—______— | 66 VIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR | on Coe eee 
UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE® ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET | Adjoining the Potytechule Inetivation 

r hl r > — + | ke the Perfume of the fresh biossou any climate, H. 1. can | Age 5S = =. 
RovAr GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON., | with’ conadence recommend the following a2 some of the best | = wor * : ~ 
AY STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profession and | scents distitled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget 7 & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
Bek m general that the PUMP ROOM is OPEN trom the | me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. | © Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles 








me } ; 
Fes Mendey in MAY watll the ond of Oc OBER, offering every | Each Bo is stamped, H. BRE 
. uity for taking a course of the most KENOWNED CONTINENTAL | Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, 
INERAL Wat ee. with the asm happy results as at the Natural | Chemists and Perfumers. 
Springs. - i= 
. The Waters, carefully bottled 
the Pamp Room, and by ¢ 
short acconu: of the CURAT 
bad gratis. 





peetable Chemists, where also a 


ive Ervects of these Waters may be | MAGNESIA has been during 


sauctioned by the Medical Protes: 


Nove are genuine which have not the name of “ SrTRuvVE” on | by the Public, as the best remedy tor 


IDENBACH, Perfumer to the | Wa) Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do, 

London, aud to be had of all | ‘Tabic Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Uroamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents 
Mess, Export, aud Farnishing Orders promptly executed 





sfeetable Crate where alsa | ] INNEFORD’S PURE FLULD] stasveacrony, proad-strect, Birmingham. Established 1397. 


twenty-five years, emphatically 
sion, and universally accepted 
Acidity of the Stomach, 


\ KTCALFE aud Co.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH. BRUSHES,—Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 








the Label, and on ‘ } ‘ Y 
abel, and on the Ked St » ove »Co Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and lodigestion, and as a Mild . 
= e Ke imp over the Cork. Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and | Flesti Brushes, and Genui Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brash 
- - Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms | searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 





(Ris TAL PALAC E.—SEason 1861-2. | an agreeable Effervescing Draught 
letof May for the X - 


sre much iner During hot 











them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come se 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russien 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every ce- 


, in whieh its Aperient qualities 
seasons, and in hot climates, 


Tickets f 
ison commencing Wednesday, the hi ! : " me 
q ‘ . the regular use of this simple aud elegant remedy has been found , ‘ J 

aly en inating va the 30th of April IN62, are now highty beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to | #ription of Brash, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mer 
Tr ge strenzth and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond | CALPE: BInGiey, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1306 and |i, 
or are of two classes, viz: TWO GUINEAS, admitting free on | Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout | 4 wd street, eg - a = doors aera from Holles-street 

‘axions bunie . e oth 1 or, 2 + 
the Hons, ONE GUINEA, admitting free on all occasions when | the Empire | Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth oe are " os . 


Price ot admission to the ore 
Mitting on those be l'alace on the day is under 5s., but ad- | 


. aysou which the price of admission is 5s, and uy A se 
py payment of Half-a-crown. ‘ } OLLOWAY’S 
any u "m which ty « mi ine 5 3 3 
"pwards already deci led nd f admission is fixed at 5s. and TUREED DiGEsTION, Pint 


The Grea 





I winds, alteruating with bright geui 


rfurmance of Haydn's CREATION on Wed- | fort and to health. Look to the live 



















‘ pu 
& the usual egcs s;a 


Resday, the 

hae hag tions regalar, and « long train of 
The Gr, - meerts on Fridays in May p, and July. though this present spring be as 

X ower Show - 
Season ‘Tic ,- 7 y ! 
m Tickets for Cy Sail 
~—e at the uniform of age will be “ 
‘ckets, aud th m, may be had | « 


; or at 2, Exeter Mall. of these ine ¢ pills will tho 
| the spirits, a 


GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. | health on mind and body. 


By onder, 





s be inst 





vi restore the usual energy 


“DD Tal . r orl 

PILLS.—D1s-| NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

LA. Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has 

| introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH, fixed without APRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They se 

perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 

trom the originals by the closest observer , they will never change 

| colour or decay, aud will be found superior to any teeth before 

| used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 

ainful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 

oose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 

Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fieet- 
street.—At home from 10 till 5. 

No, 8 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 2uey 





ous DisoRpEeRs —The piercing 
al days, are sad enemies to com 

rand stomach; keep their func- 
ailments will be avoided, even 
capricious as its predecessors. 
ptoms show a dis- 
tly procured, and if these 
ua, the patient will soon be him- 
will be repelled. A few doses 
ily clear the head, elevate 
in fact, they will confer | 
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W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 

e 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 

rary, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OU' + 

AL AND MILITARY UNIFOR 

PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTE ON. 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
me variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 

‘ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 


Silvert ite H.M, Dockyards 
ee ___ aaeneain 


HE BEST INVESTMENT 





be obtained cheaper and better 
ope J department has been 
markets of Europe with an assort- 


here oft hints of BEES 
than at any house in 
d from the 





ment of np ia, 
GOODS for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS, 
ee any ever offered to the public. 
ee eS ae 
@urability of material and neatness of fi 
ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUVENILES in GREAT VARIETY. 
In the souees sence © DEPARTMENT cutters and 


N.B. Thosid any neticle mot be approved of, it will be exchanged 


the money 
“; Moses and ae pie Senet and list of 
Tne Rotablishmonts are os Fevery Heiday eS sunset 
cqntll Raturday oh ounash, when business ‘clock. 


E. MOSES and S$ 

READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS. |. HA’ 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT MAKERs, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and a! and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner « of Hart-street. 
Corner of T: d and E d. 
Country Establishments : 
a Yorkshire. _Fargate, Sheffield. 


“A GENTLEMAN’ 8 WARDROBE 


bly, and 
economically Fr Furnished at the Eomblishmnente te 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
RCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
MATTERS, HOStERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 








GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
— - CLASSES. 
jon Houses: 


Corner of Minories a ‘fldg: ate. 
New Oxford-street, Corner or Hart-street. 
Corner of T h i, and Eust d. 





Country Establ ishments 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


RESS FOR JUVENILES. 
Every Description, in the Best and Latest Styles, may be 
obtained at a Moment's Notice. 
Knickerbocker Suits from 14 6 





Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 


— ” 21 0 | Cambridge ” 20 

= :, ieee: ff 
B: sborn Wrappers 6 
Hussar . 18 6 | Cambridge a4 106 
Kertch a 180 


E. MOSES AND SO) 

SERORANS iF eee, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, ERS, BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND D GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 


Corner of T: d and Eust sd. 
Country Establishments: 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Fargate, Sheffield. 


A 
TERLING SILVER. = WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has added to his extensive stock o' ral FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISHING RE- 
UISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for 














e table or for presentation. prices will be found considerably 

below those usually charged. 
FIDDLE PATTERN. | Bes Faranee. 

on wd £ 8a sd faa 

12 Table spoons.30at7 411 00 12 Table epeens.40067 615 00 

22 Table forks...30,,7 411 00 12 Table forks ...40,,.7615 00 

1 spns.20,,7 4 7 6 8 12 Dessert ns...24".76 9 00 

12 Dessert forks20,,7 4 7 S ale eS 7 8 8126 

2 Gravy spoonsl0,,7 4 3134 2 Gravy » ere 426 

1 Soup ladle.... 9,,7 4 3 60) 1 Soup ladle..... 1,76 4 26 

4 Sauceladies,.10,,7 10 3 18 4) 4 Sauce ladles.. Hose 480 

33 Den mpeene.. -10,,7 10 3 18 4:12 Tea spoons....14,,80 5120 

mecnee: -- 2100 4Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1 190 

bp aay gilt bowls 1 00 1 Mustard spoon, do..... 0 10 6 

1 Mustard spoon do.... 0 7 0) eescesee 3100 

° 0136 150 

0 86 0150 

015 0) 130 

1 Butter knife............ 0 13 6 110 

£57 1610 £75 110 


COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND 


Kino's PAtrern, RIcuLr 
Corree SERVICE. CHASED, 





oz sd is 
sseseeee 22 at100 11 00 
4,110 7140 
we 7,10 3170 
Coffee-pot ........25,,10 0 12 0 0 Coffee-pot.... 








£35 10) 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- TRONS, 


and CHIMN BY. PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BUR TON'’S 
SH¢ yw. gg or They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOV RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRKE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
ther for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
pear emmy Sethe Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 15s 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to St. 12s. ; Steel Fenders, 2i. 15s. to 112; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2%. 15s. to 184; Chimney-pieces, from 
11. &s. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the ‘set to 4. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 


_ 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate w ith those that have tended to make his 
tablish the most di d in this country. 








6.) 
is. ‘Od. per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had ame, eae free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustra- 
tions of Sterling Silver, Electro Pilate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble C eg ps Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Sena, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ry 

room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of 
and Plane of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, bi, 
W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and +4 ~ reel 4, 5, and 6 Perry's-place; 
and 1, Newman M 


ARMY CONTRACTS. 


rTENDERS will be received at this office 


til noon on the Ist of May, from persons who may be 
willing to enter into Contracts to supply 


BREAD AND MEAT, 


fn such qauntities as bed ~ dog reer for the use of Her Majesty's 
Land Forces ~ places, from Ist June to 
30th November, 1861. 

1. Brompton House, Hyde Park, and Kensington. 

2. — Park, St. John's Wood, and Portman-street Bar- 


3. Wellington oe, Se aw Guards, Buckingham Palace, 


it. 

4, Tower, Bethnal Green, Finsbury, and Hackney. 

5, Hounsiow and Kueller Hal. 

6. Hampton Court. 

7. Windsor. 

8. Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shorcham. 
9. Croydon. 
10. Sandhurst. 

Separate Tenders for Bread, and for Meat, must be made for 
each of the “pote ana Stations or Barracks, as separately 
grouped and ni 

Forms o! { Tender, poy Conditions of Contract, may be obtained on 
application at this Office, by Letter or in Person, between the 

of Ten and Four o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be poapaty filled up, and 
signed and delivered at the undermentioned office, under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside, ** Tender for Commissariat Sup- 
plies”), before eon on the Ist May next. 

T. POWER, Deputy-Commissary-General. 
onntaiman dada 3 Uffice, 
5, New-street, Spring Gardens, London, 8.W., 
Ist April, 1861. 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe, Approved drafts negotiated and 
sent for collection. Every description of Banking business con- 
ducted direct —_ Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agent 

54, Old Broad-street, E.c. 

WILLIAM PURDY, sendin 


7 'v 7 
HE TW E NTY-SE V ENT H ANN UAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of THE 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the year 1360 are now 
published, and may be had by a written or pee application to 
the Head Office, or to any of the bone 4 's Agen 
‘HARLES INGALL, ACTUARY. 

bg Mutual Life Assurance Society, 

39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London, 


Yo rn] 
D EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND 
‘ DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent. 
at call. G. H. LAW, Manager. 

Cannon-street West E.C. 








T. GEORGE A DVA NCE FUND 
ASSOCIATION, 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 
Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal security, 
in sums from 301. to 10001, for any period, not exceeding five 
years, upon the following se ale of repayments, for every 100i ad- 
anced ip full, including interest thereon :— 


Loan Term. — Quarterly. 
One year... .. 28 18 4... 226150 
aun... See, M450 
Three years... 3 73... W119 
Four years.... 2134... 8 00 
Five years.... 250... 610 


For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, soma 


CC IDENTS OF AL L KIN DS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/. at death by Accident, or 62. weekly for 


injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 
@ Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDEN T. 
75,0002. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad Street). 
Annual Income, 40,000/. CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


64, Cornhill, E.C, January, 1861, 


W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 
the advantages of moderate rates, 





The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 


Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 
application to the HEAD UFrrick—365, Strand, London, 


N ATIONAL ASSURANCE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 








AND 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. cap. 43. 


ESTADLISIED A.D. 1844, 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,0002. on a Single 


le. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the NON-PARTICIPATING PRIN- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety of 
ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers, 





ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables tor Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
cularly deserving of att whether regarded as a means of 
providing for a particular dual, or as a resource against the 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 








Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100i 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Halt Premium 
First Seven Years. 
. le 


Whole Premium 
After Seven Years. 
al oo 2 18 





1 
PETER MORRISON, cnegine Director. 





Prospectuses sent free on applicatio . 





Just published, No. I., price 2s. 6d., 
Se MUSEUM. A Quarterly Magnzine 
of Education, Literature, and Science, 


I. Middle Class Education ~ Engl 
Cayow Rosson, Yo — oe Rey, 
Il, Low to Improve the Pr: iiaiating 


Education. By Professor Pitta . eA — 4 
III. Primary Education in France. By ry dD. ML 
A.M., LL.D. —, 


IV. Baron de Bunsen. By Dr. Se Mmitz, Ec 
V. On Teaching English History. By J. G, ay 


Normal Training Colle, 4 MA, 
ay ing College, Borough- Toad, Log 


VI. Privy Council Centralization. 


VIL. Public Schools, their Theory and P, 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. Harrow” PY‘ 
VIII. On School Punishments, By the Rev. 7 ( 

M.A., Training College, Edinburgh, ‘Con, 


IX. The South Kensington Museum; it. ‘ducationg 
Resources. ‘ethes 
xX. Open Competition in its Educational Be rings 
os . Scorr DALGLEisn, M.A. a 
XI, Reciprocal Naturalizatiou. By Jaye 
Jun., M.A., F.RS.E. 7 Tos, 
XIL Sennacher “ib and Hezekiah, a Translati: 
Assyrian Inscription. By the Rev. De ane 
XIII. Reviews and Notices of Books, Ck, 
XIV. Current Literature. 
XV. Retrospect of the Quarter :— 

. Educational Societies, 2 Impo 
cisions. 3. Educational wr "Literary Inte 
gence. 4. Foreign Notes. Notes in Science, 
6. Appointments, 7. Obituary Notices. 


“The number before us appears to prom 
the success of the endestebing which. it ome 
The majority of the articles which it contains are al 
written, and bear no marks cither of hastiness of com. 
position or crudeness of thought.”—Spectator. 

‘Some of the contributions are marked bya thought. 
ful experience, which proves them to be the — 
tions of thoroughly practical writers yn the 
whole, The Museum, for a first number, may ve CO. 
sidered a success.”—Critic. 

** The list of contributors is calculated to i inspire con. 
fidence in the success of the undertaking, for it em. 
braces men of all shades of opinion, and men well up 
in all educational questions. The Museum will become 
as indispensable to the teacher as The Lancet is to the 
surgeon." —Allas, 

“The articles bear a stamp of thoughtfulness, and 
have a general tone of moderation that i inspires respect, 
even where their spirit is dissentedfrom. . . . 
siderable space is devoted to Reviews of Books, in which 
independence and ability are displayed.”—Cork Bz. 
aminer. 

‘This new quarterly is almost entirely professional, 
- it is singularly free from being pedantic or narrow, 
Very good names are associated with it, and there is 
much of very good writing in this opening number—~ 
number that must be pronounced a success in itself, 
while full of good promise as respects the future."= 
Edinburgh Caledonian Mercury. 

“ What strikes us as the peculiar feature of the articles 
is the essentially practical nature of them. The writes 
have evidently sound advice to offer on the subjects 
which they handle, and have taken care that that ad- 
vice shall be such as shall be within the power of their 
readers, who are engaged in tuition, to adopt if they 
are willing. . The * Reviews and Notices,’ and 
especially the criticism of the ‘Current Literature,’ 
show great discrimination and ability."—Zsser Tele 
graph. 

“ Judging from the first number of The Museum, we 
anticipate that it will prove of the utmost service ip 
the cause it is established to promote. The articles are 
both suitable in theme and admirably treated, and if its 
succeeding numbers are similarly conducted, will attaia 
for itself a good position amongst the periodicals of she 
day.”—North British Daily Mail. 

“ We hail this new quarterly, destined to become, a 
we believe, one of the most useful, as it is one of the 
most essentially necessary, publications of the age."= 
Leicestershire Mercury. 

“The first number, which we have carefully ex- 
amined, can only be regarded as an earnest of what 
will be given in the future; and looked at in that light, 
we can scarcely commend it too highly.”—Plymouth 
Journal. 

Edinburgh: James Gorpoy, 51, HManover- street 
London : Epwakp SrTanrorp, 6, Charing-cross. Du 
W. Rosertson, 23, Upper Sackville-street. 





LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
HL AND SON have patented 4 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 


objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa 
rate parts, and when joined together bas all the elasticity ¢ of the 
best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or he orvehaif, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress » 
very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the bet 
Spring Mattresses, viz : 






3 ft. eons. long. .£2 5 0 
3 ft. Gin, os . 200 
4 ft. a 79 0 
oo 6in, @ ae .-300 

5 ft. —_ 350 
5 ft. 6 in. - 310 0 

The “Somsice FLAsT 19U: £ :P ORTATIF, lore, ¢ ombines 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 


cheapness. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Courteroad, W. 





66, Queen Street, London, 23rd August, 1300. 


Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 
46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 











Dear Sirs, i 
a hl 
HAVE, as requested, to-day visite: tae 
Royal Laundry, with reference to the A ivertisement - ro 
Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has been ee ro 
many years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assu ae 
Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yours ty re 
any right to stetethat they supply Starch to Her Ma : 
dry, as no otner Starch is there used, nor has been used lor some 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. —, 
I have been further assured that your starch cor stinues to gt 


e 
complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been pot 4 
samples of various starches, none of these have been fount 
equal in quality to the Glenfield. 





1 am, dear Sirs, your obedientservant,—WAM. BLACK. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
YS from the QUARTERLY. By 


Es NNAY. 8vo, l4s. 

« : ae Sale and valuable addition to our lite- 
As a writer, Mr. Hannay possesses very re- 
ble merit. He is eminently readable, and has a 
y of illustrative comparison quite unparalleled 


by —y sathor of the present day."—Spectator. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with fine portraits, 21s. 


qHE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol., with numerous illustrations. 


YEARS’ WANDERINGS among 
the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes 
from Senegal to Gaboon. By'T. G. HUTCHINSON, 
F.2.G.S., Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo, with illus- 
trations, 14s. 

«This volume is as interesting as informing.” —Spec- 
gator. 

THE DUKE of BUCKINGHAM'S 
MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABINETS of 
WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 vols. 8vo, with portraits, 


JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony. 
B 


y J. W. B. Money, Esq. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


{HE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 


By Mrs. GRETTON. Price 5s., bound and illus- 
trated, forming the New Volume for May of Hurst 
and BLackeTT?’s Standard Library of CheapEditions, 


MARGARET the MOTHERLESS. A 
Poem. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. 5s. bound. 
THE NEW NOVEIS. 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of 
“High Church.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“We advise all who have the opportunity to read 
this book. It is worth the study."—A thenwum. 


ALL for the BEST. A Story of Quiet 


Life, 3 vols. 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 
Author of “Alice Wentworth,” &. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 
This day, in post 8vo, price Is. 6d., 
HE LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS, By 8. W. HALL. 
London: GeorGe MANWARING, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 








This day, in 8vo, price 6d., 
$6 TXSSAYS and REVIEWS” ANTICI- 
PATED: Extracts from a Work published 
in the year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of 
St. David's. 
London: Grorck MANWAnrine (successor to John 
Chapman), 8, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY DR. DUNCANSON. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s., cloth, 
HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
. MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN 
DUNCANSON, M.D. 
London : George Manwartnc, 8, King William- 
Street, Strand. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDIL. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo (with Autograph Letter 
from the General), price 18s., 


ILIPPO MALINCONTRI; or, Student 
Life in Venetia, An Autobiography. Edited by 
GIROLAMO VOLPE, Author of * Scene della Vita Mo- 
bastica,” &c. Translated from the Unpublished MS. by 
C B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of Dante’s “ Divine 
edy,” &c. 

“Most interesting ; showing Venetia in a state of 
Coustant covert warfare with Austria.”"—Morning Ad- 
tertiser, ; 

* Gracefully and effectively told."—London Review. 

‘We would recommend a perusal of these highly in- 
Hructive volumes.”"—Ubserver, 

“The descriptions are graphic and suggestive ; the 
ddventures, romantic and interesting.” —At/as. 

A plain, unvarnished, and unexaggerated represen- 
‘tion of Venetian life.”"—Manchester Review. 

London: Grorce Manwaninc, 8. King William- 
street, Strand 


> CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c 
‘Ust published, price 1s. post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


7 1 , Trop 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
Pree, Dartect Testoration to health and vigour, the result of 
Deralioe ve years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 
a and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
=, By Dr. J L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
“ adon. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to & 
ay THE WORK.—“ There is no member of society by 
s e we will not be found useful—whether such person 
¢ relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman."—Sun, 
ive : 
WV very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
a h Produce decline in youth, or more frequently pre- 
Mature age. "—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 1858. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS for the 
) Ee OUS and DEBILITATED.—The proprictors of the 
‘ngham Institute of Anatomy desire to met ws Caown an ine 
falibie Fhe for the nervous, debilitated, &c., and 
Girecter Same, gratuitously, on receipt of a stamped 
tomy, en’ —Address “ Ty the Secretary, stitute of Ana- 


HIS BIRTHPLACE AND 





Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


SHAKSPERE: 


ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By J. R. WISE. 
With Twenty-five Illustrations by J. W. LINTON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED LONDON IN 1861. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








FRAMLEY 


Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo, with Six Illustrations by J. E. Mrivats, A.R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


PARSONAGE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








A Juvenile Party—3 till 7. 
The Stage Queen and the Squire. 
Spring. By Edwin Arnold. 

Ups and Downs in the House of Peers. 
A Few Words about Sermons. 

Sold. By James C. Patterson. 


» XIl.—Damocles. 
Dignity. 
Agnes of Sorrento. 

Chapter I.—The Old Town. 

» IL—The Dove-Cot. 

., I1L—The Gorge. 

» IV.—Who and What. 
Norse-keeping and Horse-dealing. 
Blue Water. 
Roundabout Papers. 





THE CORNHII 
No. 17 (for May), will be published on Saturday, the 27th instant, price 
One Suriuinea, with Two Illustrations. 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World. 
Chapter X1.—In which Philip is very Ill-tempered. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, 








LL MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) 


(With an Illustration.) 


No. 12.—On being found out. 


Cornhill. 











This day, price 12s. 6d., imperial Svo, cloth gilt, 
N INSTRELSY IN SOLITUDE 
(adapted for a present), Containing ** A Christ- 
mas Story,” “The Dark Palace,” and other Original 
Poems. By 0. 0. 
London: Artuvr Haut, Virtue, and Co., 25, Pater- 
noster-row ; and all Booksellers. 





This day, price 2s. 6d., in cloth, 
THE COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Author of “ Mary Powell,” with 
numerous woodcuts. 
Also, in preparation, 

THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED, 
in antique. By the same Author, 
Artuvr Hawt, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





POTTER'S CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
12mo, cloth, 4s., 


/ DISCOURSE of 
d GOVERNMENT. By the Most Rev. JOHN 
POTTER, D.D. The Ninth Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, and Illustrated with additional Notes 
and Authorities, by the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROS- 
THWAITE, M.A. 


London: W1i.LL1Am Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 





CHURCH 





DR. WINSLOW ON THE BRAIN AND MIND. 
On the 26th inst. will be published the Second and 
Revised Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 16s., 

()* OBSCURE DISEASES of the 

BRAIN and DISORDERS of the MIND. By 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 
London: Joun W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 














Just published, price 1s, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 
, oe —— . . 1 
TH E SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
ot Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Treatment of Disorders incidental to Sedeutary Life. 


By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 


Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of 
Prolongmg Life—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 


Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affeetions, and the Regulation 
of the Passions —Nervous Disorders, &c. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes 


Octavo, 34a. 
I ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
4 AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. BY THOMAS 
WATSON, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West-Strand. 





This day, royal 8vo, Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, 816 pages, 28s. 

NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 

d SURGICAL. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lee- 

turer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. TIllus- 

trated by nearly 400 large Woodcuts, from Original 

Drawings, by H. V. Carter, M.D., late Demonstrator 
of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bouryx, West-Strand. 
Now ready, in demy 8vo, pp. 850, 1/. 1s., the First 
Volume of 

SYSTEM OF SURGERY THEORE- 
{AX TICAL AND PRACTICAL, in Treatises 
Various authors, Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMES, 
M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 
The Second Volume will appear in May. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete the 
Work, will, it is hoped, be published during 1861. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West-Strand. 


This day, 8vo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, 
completing the Work, of 
|= SPANISH CONQUEST IN 
AMERICA, gnd its Relation to the History of 
Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies, B 
ARTHUR HELPS. Vols. L. and II., 288.; Vol. IIL, 16s, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 

/ Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 2s, 64., 
VSSAYS WRITTEN IN THE 
7) INTERVALS OF BUSINESS, 

By the same Author: 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
New Edition. Two vols., 9s. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second 
Series. Second Edition. Two vols., post 8vo, 14s. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE, 


Fifth Edition, 3s. 6d. 





Lendon : Mana, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





London; Parkes, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—— 


EN WEFKS in JAPAN. By GEORGE 
i = SMITH, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hong Kong). 
With a coloured Map and 8 Illustrations. 


14s, 


1. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
4 ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
THE SECOND. Votume the Frrrn, edited by his 
Sister, LADY TREVELYAN, 8vo, price 12s. 


III. 
R. MAYS CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the ACCESSION | 

of GEORGE THE THIRD, 1760-1860. VoLUME THE | 

First. 8vo, price 12s. 





Iv. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, 
_ and LITERARY REMAINS of Mrs. PIOZZI 
(THRALE). Edited by A. HAYWARD, Esq., QC. 
2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait and Plate, price 24s. | 


| 
Essarxs and REVIEWS.| 
_d By 


The Rey. F. TEMPLE, | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
D.D., Head-Master of of Great Staughton ; 
Rugby; Cc. W. GOODWIN, M.A. ; 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS, | MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
D.D., Vice - Principai, Rector of Lincoln Col- 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford ; } 

BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENJ. JOWETT, LA, 
late Professor of Geo- Regius Professor of 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. 


The Ninth Edition, now ready, in Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


vi. 
ITE LAST of the OLD SQUIRES. | 
By the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., | 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Second Edition. Feap, | 
8vo, price 4s, 6d. | 


vin. 

ONTES FACILES: A Selection from | 

) Modern French Writers, for the use of Children. 

By the Author of Amy Jlerbert. Feap. Svo, price 
38. 6d. 





The following are nearly ready: 


TREATISE on the LAW of 
NATIONS. By TRAVERS TWISS, Professor of | 

Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
' 


9. 
OLONISATION AND COLONIES. | 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A., late Professor | 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, | 
Second Edition, 


10. 
7s LIFE of PROFESSOR PORSON. | 
By the Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A, | 


With Portrait. Un a few days. | 


M.R.S.L. 


ll, 
wm LIFE on the FJELDS of 
NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDITAM. 
With Map and numerous Iilustrations. 
(in @ few days. 


} 


12. 
OCIAL LIFE and MANNERS in} 
kK AUSTRALIA: Being the Result of Eight Years’ | 
Experience. By a RESIDENT. | 


G 


Maps and many Illustrations. 


13. 
LENCREGGAN; or, A Highland 
Home inCantire By CUTHBERT BEDE. With | 
2 vols. | 


} researches will be ascertained, 


14. 
$ he AFRICANS AT HOME. By the 
Rev. R. M. MACBRIAR, M.A. With Map and 
Illustrations. (Nert week. 


15. 
DHYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. W. LISTER, F.G.S., Vicar of Bush- 
bury, and Rural Dean. 


16. 
6 te ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 
on the STEAM-ENGINE. Edited by JOHN 


BOURNE, C.E. New Edition, greatly improved ; 
Plates and Woodcuts. e [Next week. 


17. 
Q* FOOD and DIGESTION : Being an 
Introduction to Dietetics. By W. BRINTON, 
M.D., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
(Ja a Sew days. 





18. 
NTHOLOGIA GRAECA; or, a Pro- 
ssive Greek Reading-hook. Py the Rey. II. | 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. [Next week. 
| 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 


| most daring pioneers of geographical discovery. . 
| narrative of his adventures among the 


| end. 
| much higher than that reached by any former expe- 


MR. CONSUL PETHERICK'S 
SIXTEEN YEARS’ TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 


This day is published, in Svo, price 16s., 
EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


8vo, price | With Explorations from Khartoum, on the White Nile, 


to the Regions of the Equator. 
Being Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel, 
By JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consul 
for the Soudan, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Atheneum. 

All that a traveller should be, Consul Petherick is. 
We are waiting now for his setting forth from Gondo- 
koro, three thousand three hundred miles by river 
above Alexandria, to trace, beyond that present limit 
of research, the still mysterious currents of the Nile. 
While the delay lasts, nothing can give a better zest to 
our expectations of his journeyings on the roads thence 
towards the Zanzibar borders, than these ** Sketches 
from Sixteen Years’ Travel” in Egypt, the Soudan, and 
Central Africa, They are written with perfect sim- 
plicity. There is not a fragment of bookmaking in the 
entire narrative. The author, indeed, has obviously 
pruned his reminiscences within the smallest compass, 
and that is one of the many reasons why his volume 
reads delightfully from beginning to end. In all parts 
it is interesting. 

Spectator 

Judging from his book, we should say there can be 
no doubt about the fitness of H.B.M. Consul at Khar- 
toum. A man who can blow up and knock down, as 
Mr. Petherick can—who knows something of the lan- 
guage of the negro tribes—who will undertake to reach 
Gondokoro, the seat of an ivory mart one thousand 
nine hundred miles above Alexandria, in November 
next—and lastly, who can write such an excellent book 
of travel as that entitled Lgypt, the Soudan, and Central 


| Africa—deserves the applause, which costs nothing, 
| and the pecuniary support, which does not cost much, 


of a generous and enterprising British public. 
Press. 

Either of the three portions into which Mr. Petherick’s 
interesting work is naturally divided would suffice to 
make up any number of such volumes of travels as we 
are occasionally favoured with by the Cockney tourists 
of the day. Indeed, if our author were not, as is very 
clearly perceptible from even his first chapter, emi- 
nently a man of action, with a thorough contempt for 
everything but what is plain, straightforward, and 
useful, yet with an eye for the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque, and the grand withal, he might easily, with 
the materials at his command, have produced, not one, 
but a dozen volumes himself. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he has given us « book which, though crammed 
full of details, contains very little indeed but what is im- 
portant, and which leaves upon the mind of the reader, 
trom the strong nervous manner in which every object is 
sketched, an indelible impression of the scenes through 
which he passed..... Mr. Petherick’s wonderful 
successes amongst these naked savages, occupying a 
country more than five hundred miles in extent, cannot 
be properly apprecieted unless his own account of 
them is perused; and the least we can wish the reader 
who has accompanied us so far is, that he may never 
have to read a less interesting book. For our part, we 
cannot but acknowledge that the perusal of it has 
afforded us no ordinary pleasure. 


London Review. 

The adventures recorded in this volume certainly 
entitle its author to a distinguished place among the 
. The 
Djour and the 
Dor races has more than the interest of romance; and 
we venture to say that no one who opens any of the 
last ten chapters of his fascinating volume, will put it 
down without reading eagerly every word of it to the 
Between 2° and 3* north latitude, at a point 


dition, Mr. Petherick and his Arab followers, in fragile 
native canoes, crossed the Nile, even there a river 
ninety yards wide. 

Bell's Messenger. 

Over sixteen long years Mr. Petherick’s researches 
extend, and during that time he has made discoveries 
which demand the earnest attention of our own Geo- 
graphical Society, no less then that of every individual 
who is interested in the extension of Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise and commerce. ... It is not, however, 
merely from extracts that the value of Mr Petherick’s 
His book must be read, 
and judged by its own intrinsic merits. Certainly no- 
thing, since the time of Bruce, has been published re- 
specting the interior of Africa, by the route of the Nile, 
which is more valuable or important. 

Witiiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. 
On Tuesday, a Popular Edition, with 4 Plans, and a 
Portrait on Steel, price 5s. (500 pages), 
ORD DUNDONALD ’S 
4 AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
A Library Edition may also be had in two handsome 
volumes Svo, price 28s. 
London: Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
TPuoeE EPICS OF HESIOD. 
: With a Commentary, &c. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A.,, Editor of #schylus, Euripides, &c., and forming 

a portion of the * Bibliotheca Classica.” 
London: Wuirraker and Co.; and Grorce Ben. 


GERALD MASSEY'S NEW POEMS, 
This day is published, in 1 vol. crown Syo, cloth, 
price 5s., 
} AVELOCK’S MARCH; with other 
National Poems and Ballads of Home. By 
GERALD MASSEY. 
Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


hs 


ALBEMARLE-StREgr, 
April, 186), 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW Works 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CCXVIIL.  S8vo. ConTeNTs: ° 
I. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History, 
II. Euphuism. " 
Ill. Lord Dundonald. 
IV. Spiritual Destitution. 
V. German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 
. African Discoveries — Livingstone — 
Petherick—Du Chaillu, &c. Speke ~ 
. Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
. Indian Currency, Finance, and Legislati 
*,* Nore—Iron Manufacture, — 


6s. 


THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDs 
OF MODERN THEOLOGY, containing Suggestions 
offered to the Theological Student under present Diff. 
culties. By the BISHOP OF LONDON, 8yo, 9s, 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. wy. 
LIAM PITT, with Extracts from MS, Papers. By EARr, 
STANHOPE, Author of the “ History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht.” Portrait. Vols. 1. and I, Post 
8vo. 21s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY op 
THE EASTERN CHURCH; with an Introductig 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Rey, 4 P. 
STANLEY, D.D. With Plans. 8yvo, 16s, 


THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRD. 
DENCE DETERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIY, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 8vo. lis, 

THE ENGLISH 
THE 197TH CENTURY. 
With Illustrations, Svo. 


CATHEDRAL Of 
By A. J. BERESFORD HOPE 


WANDERINGS SOUTH OF TH 


ATLAS MOUNTAINS, in the GREAT SAHAR 
DESERT. By H,. B, TRISTRAM, M.A, Maps af 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 1s, 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSONS 
PRIVATE DIARY of Personal Adventures ani 
Public Events, during Missions and Employments, 
from 1812-14. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, 


WORKMEN’S EARNINGS- 
SAVINGS and STRIKES. By SAMUEL SMILES, Ar 
thor of “Self Help.” Post 8vo. Is. 6d, 


A STANDING NAVY; its Necessity 
and Organization. By CHARLES S. FORBES, Com. 
R.N. Post 8vo. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND- 
A CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD MACAULAY @ 
CeRTAIN STATEMENTS IN HIs History or ENGLAms. 
By the BISHOP OF EXETER. 2ad Edition, 
Ys 6d, 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with 
the Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modem 
By H. SUMNER MAINE, &vo. 12s, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LI 
COLN’S INN CHAPEL, By Rev. WM. THOMSON, DI, 
Provost of Queen's Coll., Oxford. svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL Of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on the large Dit 
tionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited 9 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. Maps and Woodcuts. Post Sve 
’s. 


Ideas. 


Also, Just Ready, 
THE GORILLA COUNTRY —i 
| PLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in EQUATORIAL 
| AFRICA, with Accounts of the CANNIBALS and 
other SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of @ 
GORILLA, the NEST-BULLDING APE, CHIMPANZEES 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, &. By M. PAUL DU CHAILL. 
With Map and 80 Illustrations, 8vo. 


ART OF MEDICINE—I3 
AND ITS HEROES. By J. RUTHERFURD 
With Portraits. Svo. 





THE 
HISTORY 
| RUSSELL, M.D. 





| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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